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ITs THROUGH PEARS’ 
THAT BEAUTY AND LOVELINESS 
COME IN EVERY SEASON ~ 


Mateos for the Cempleaton 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured." 
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Mfars at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


VERY time I go to Washington I 
am impressed with the idea that 
more ought to be done towards national- 
izing our capital. In the developing of 
a new country there is likely to be 
a scattering of effort which if centralized 
might make any one place a magnificent 
center and serve as an inspiration and 
education, reflect- 
ing the glories of 
the nation. As 
Paris is indicative 
of the brilliant days 
of France, Berlin 
tells the glories of 
the history of Ger- 
many, and London 
speaks of, Eng- 
land’s memorable 
past, so might the 
city of Washington 
tell the story of the 
most remarkable 
nation in the 
world, a composite 
of almost every 
race under the sun. 
To a large extent 
free from the com- 
mercial and indus- 
trial trend of many 
of our large cities, 
Washington could 
be made pre-emi- 


SENATOR 


CULBERSON OF 


Photograph by Prince, Washington 


nently the national city. There is 
no other city in America on which 
the interest of the entire nation 
is so steadily and continuously fixed 
each year, for every district and every 
part of the country is represented in the 
congress. Affairs of New York may 
lose their charm except to thosé immedi- 
ately concerned 
in commercial and 
industrial _—_enter- 
prises ; doings in 
Chicago may have 
only a limited hori- 
zon; Boston, even 
sedate and stately 
Boston, has its lim- 
itations, but Wash- 
ington never fails 
to delight the visi- 
tor. It must main- 
tain its interest for 
the American citi- 
zen, while the for- 
eign voter is ac- 
counted a unit in 
the construction of 
the Union. Who 
can: fail to admire 
such institutions as 
the congressional 
library, which I vis- 
ited recently with 
a young friend 


TEXAS 
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from Germany, Mr. Stuttgart, and was 
much pleased to hear his gratifying com- 
ments on American patriotism as exhi- 
bited in this magnificent structure. 
Then there are the zoological gardens, 
which in the early Spring and Summer 
are a rendezvous for throngs of visitors 
from all parts of the world. The collec- 
tion in this garden has been contributed 
by many private citizens but the perma- 


REPRESENTATIVE LILLEY OF CONN- 
ECTICUT 
Photograph by Collyer, Waterbury 
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REPRESENTATIVE GARDNER OF MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 
Photograph copyright 1904 by Purdy, Boston 


nent interest of the nation could make 

it the great zoological center of the world, 

because once the national interest was 

thoroughly awakened, objects of interest 

would be contributed from all over the 

world, wherever Americans are to be 

found. This garden ought to be a “life 

class’’ of world-wide scope for students 

of zoology and it may become so 

REPRESENTATIVE KAHN OF CALIFORNIA When we realize the importance of 
Phetegvegh ty Beshncll, Gen Brencisce building up our nation at all points. 
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I must confess I spent one of the most 
interesting afternoons of my life looking 
into the great cages where the heron, the 
pelican, the crane and other water fowl 
mingle in social life, and gazing at the 
eagles, those birds of national signifi- 
cance. I was astonished at the gather- 
ing of people here. Every class of so- 
ciety seemed to be represented, from the 
distinguished William E. Curtis, with 


REPRESENTATIVE BEDE OF MINNESOTA 
Photograph copyright 1906 by Clinedinst 


his silk hat and cane, to the youngest 
member of the emigrant family ‘‘just 


come over.” They were all looking at 
the animals. No matter how old we 
grow there is always a fascination in 
looking upon wild animals; possibly 
they appeal to the old, nomadic instinct, 
still alive in many of us. We never out- 
grow our interest in the free, wild life. 
A new stone building is being con- 


structed’ which is decorated with red. 


REPRESENTATIVE GILLETTE OF MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 
Photograph by G. V. Buck, Washington 


st 


REPRESENTATIVE DAVIDSON, WISCONSIN 
Photograph by G. V. Buck, Washington 
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MR. STILLINGS, PUBLIC PRINTER, WHO 


IS PLANNING NEW ECONOMIES 


tiled roof and statues of various animals. 
These figures give it a somewhat gro- 
tesque appearance, but indicate its pur- 
pose. There isa certain octagonal build- 
ing which spectators did not seem quite 
so anxious to visit. ‘They would go to 
the door, and fall back as though shot. 
Some ventured boldly in, though usually 
with handkerchief held before the face. 
I saw these movements from a distance, 
and made up my mind to essay an en- 
trance myself; one whiff was enough — 
a powerful odor of something like burnt 
feathers met me. It was a whole con- 
gregation of skunks. A few braver visi- 
tors wentin and’ studied the animals. 
Passing on, we watched the monkey 
buzzards hanging from the dead tree- 
tops. I was interested to see papas and 
mamas, with their families of babies, our 
distinguished ancestors. There was a 
collection of bears which suggested the 


presidential trip through the West and 
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SPEAKER’S CHARMING’ LITTLE 


GRANDDAUGHTER 


THE 


attracted young boys attired in cowboy 
suits and sombreros, evidently holding 
imaginary guns and slinging shots red 


hot in imaginary bear hunts. On the 
greensward were thousands of people 
out for a merry holiday. We lingered 
about until sunset and then the gates 
were closed. 

Another interesting feature of the capi- 
tal is the Smithsonian Institution, which 
is growing in importance year by year. 
Connected with this institution are men 
whose lives are devoted to the work in 
which they are engaged, and the govern- 
ment receives, for a small salary, the 
services of hundreds and thousands of 
men who could not be secured in busi- 
ness or commercial life for twice the 
amount of money. 

Then there is the National Museum, 
which could soon be made a seat of 
world-wide interest. The art galleries 
in Washington represent the art progress 
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of the whole country. Although ‘‘ Boss’ 
Sheppard went out under a cloud of 
exposure, yet who does not bless his 
name for what he has constructed? 

Let us create a general interest in 
making Washington the glory of the 
world, because there is not a man, 
woman or child who has not an equal 
interest in all those stately white build- 
ings at the capital, which belong as much 
to them as they do to the men who reside 
in or use them. Every time I go to the 
White House, I feel I have just as much 
ownership in that as in my little apart- 
ment in Boston. 

All these improvements in Washing- 
ton will be accomplished when the 
spirit is awakened; all that is needed 
is the arousing of public opinion on 
the subject. Then some genius will 
come along who will see that Washing- 
ton is just the place to build up into 
a picturesque whole. He will grasp the 


REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS 


beauty of the stately buildings and will 
bring everything into symmetry with 
what has been already done, making this 
city truly the capital of the nation, and 
perhaps of the sas 


FYERY day you find in the capitol 

the steady and ceaseless throng of 
visitors, leaning upon the rails on the- 
stairway, looking upon the paintings 
which so vividly portray stirring scenes 
of national history. Now the space in 
the Brumidi frieze in the capitol, which 
has remained incomplete on account of 
the death of the artist, is to be filled. 
The unfinished work was always the text 
for a long paragraph in the lecture of the 
capitol guide. The frieze is seventy-five 
feet from the floor and runs about the 
base of the dome. The completed part 
depicts historic scenes of the new world 
from the time of Columbus to the Civil 
war. With upward-craned necks visitors 


SENATOR SMOOT OF 
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SENATOR PETTUS OF ALABAMA 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


never fail to discover the missing part 
of this decoration, entirely encircling the 
dome with the exception of fifty feet, left 
incomplete by Brumidi, who fell from 
the scaffolding in 1880 and hung in a 
perilous position above the marble floor 


until rescued. The strain and shock 
resulted in his death shortly after the 
accident. 

Fillippo Costagan continued the work 
until 1889, when vigorous opposition 
arose against having the scenes of the 
Civil war depicted in this freize. This 
was the chief reason for its being left 
unfinished. Now it is suggested that 
scenes shall be taken from the Spanish- 
American war, with a suggestion of the 
Philippines, Porto Rico and the Panama 
canal, leaving the fratricida] war to be 
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SENATOR BACON OF GEORGIA 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


chronicled only on the yellow pages of 
history, with all bitter memories elimi- 
nated from the hearts of the people,— 
a completed arc symbolic of the unity of 
the nation. 

& 


| MET J. Adam Bede in one of the 

committee rooms and he insisted that 
the only safe way to prepare a speech 
nowaday is to lure fellow members 
into a committee room and have them 
fix the speech up_ together, — still, 
his own talks have in them the inimi- 
table Adam. It is said that the 
congressional speech of today is 
something of a canned product, kept 
‘‘until wanted’’ within the walls of the 
committee room and exploited when 
desired on the floor of the house, 
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Representative Bede enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the wag of the house; he 
always has a cheerful way of looking at 
all questions.. When he is seen to rise 
in his seat the steadiest member of the 
house immediately prepares for a 
good, hearty laugh. But J. Adam 
Bede is more than a wag — he is a 
man who is very close to his constit- 
utents and one who is beloved for 
his own genial, good-natured self. 
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REPRESENTATIVE SULLOWAY OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, THE TALLEST MAN IN 
THE HOUSE 


Photograph by § Clinedinst 


How many of you gentlemen who read 
this have ever sought appointment as 
United States consul in a foreign land? 


Please hold up your hands. Ah, several 
hundred. Now, how many of you have 
sometimes thought—without trying to 
put the thought into action—that you 
would /ike to hold one of those desirable 


WASHINGTON — 


SENATOR KNUTE NELSON OF MINNESOTA 


Photograph by Clinedinst 


posts, with their certain income and their 
opportunities for learning the ways of 


REPRESENTATIVE YOUNG OF MICHIGAN 


Photograph by Parker, Washington 
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SENATOR FRYE OF MAINE 


other peoples? Gracious, almost half of 
you ! Well, I suspected as much as that. 


REPRESENTATIVE GIEHART, INDIANA 
Photograph by Bell's, Washington 
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REPRESENTATIVE LESTER OF GEORGIA 


Then you'll be interested to know what 
has been done in the senate by way of 
reorganizing our consular service. The 
whole system has been put on a salary 
basis, graded, and all fees are to be 
turned over to the government—if the 


Lodge bill becomes a law. Under the 
proposed new law, if you get one of 
Uncle Sam’s consular posts, you needn’t 
do any guessing about how much the 
place will pay. 
The .consul-generals are graded in 
seven classes, as follows: 
Class 1, $12,00o—London, Paris. 
Class 2, $8,ooo—Berlin, Havana, 
Hong Kong, Hamburg, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Shanghai. 


Class 3, $6,ooo—Calcutta, Cape 
Town, Constantinople, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Vienna, Yoko- 
hama. 


Class 4, $5,500—Barcelona, Brus- 
sells, Canton, Frankfort, Melbourne, 
Panama, St. Petersburg, Seoul, 
Tien-Tsin. 

Class 5, $4,500—Auckland, Beirut, 
Buenos Ayres, Callao, Chefoo, 
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REPRESENTATIVE HOPKINS, KENTUCKY SENATOR HOPKINS OF ILLINOIS 
Photograph by Bell’s, Washington Photograph by Bell’s, Washington 


Guayaquil, Halifax, Hankow,Mouk- . _ Class 5, $4,500—Amoy, Amster- 
den, New Chwang, Rome, Rotter- dam, Birmingham, Cienfuegos, Co- 
dam, St. Gall, Singapore. 


Class 6, $3,500— Bogota, Budapest, 
Guatemala,San Salvador, Stockholm, 
Teheran, Tangier, Lisbon. 


Class 7, $3,00o—Christiana, Co- 
penhagen, Athens. 

This will be pretty rough on the gen- 
tlemen at London and Paris, whose in- 
come, mainly from fees, has for a good 
many years run up into the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000 a year. Your Uncle Sam 
will probably have no great difficulty in 
finding good men to take the $12,000, 
however. 

The plain consuls are graded into ten 
classes; here is the list: 

Class 1, $8,o00o—Liverpool. 
Class 2, $6,00o—Manchester. 

Class 3, $5,500—Antwerp, Marseil- 

es. 


Class 4, $5,00oo—Bremen, Dawson, 
Belfast, Havre, Kobe, Lorenzo Mar- 
quez, Lyons, Pretoria. REPRESENTATIVE MICHALEK, ILLINOIS 
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burg, Fuchau, Glasgow, Kingston, 
(Jamaica), Nottingham, Santiago, 
Southampton, Vera Cruz, Valpar- 
aiso. 


Class 6, $4,000—Antung, Bahia, 
Bombay, Bordeaux, Dresden, Co- 
lon, Dublin, Dundee, Hanchow, 
Leipzig, Munich, Nanking, Naples, 
Nuremberg, Para, Pernambuco, 
Plauen, Santos, Stuttgart, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Victoria. 


Class 7, $3,500—Apia, Barmen, 
Barranquilla, Basle, Berne, Brad- 
ford, Chemnitz, Chungking, Co- 
logne, Dalny, Edinburgh, Geneva, 
Genoa, Georgetown, Lucerne, 
Mannheim, Monterey, Montevideo, 
Nagasaki, Odessa, Palermo, 
Prague, Quebec, Reichenberg, Ri- 
mouski, San Juan del Norte, Smyrna, 
Tamsui, Vladivostock, Winnipeg, 
Zurich, 


Class 8, $3,000—Aix la Chapelle, 
Annaberg, Barbadoes, Batavia, Bat- 
oum, Burslem, Calais, Carlsbad, Co- 
lombo, Dunfermline, Florence, Frei- 
burg, Ghent, Hamilton, (Ont.), 
Hanover, Harput, Huddersfield, 
Jerusalem, Kehl, La Guayra, Leg- REPRESENTATIVE SHERLEY, KENTUCKY 








horn, Liege, Maniz, Managua, Photograph by Johnston 
Nantes, Nassau, Newcastle, (N. S. 

W.), Newcastle, (Eng.), Port An- 

tonia, Port au Prince, St. John (N. 

B.), St. Michaels, St. Thomas, (W. 

I.), San Jose, Sheffield, Swansea, 

Sydney, (N. S.), Sydney, (N. S. 

W.), Tampico, Three Rivers, (Que.), 

Trieste, Trinidad. 


Class 9, $2,500—Acapulco, Aden, 
Algiers, Alexandretta, Bamberg, 
Belize, Bergen, Breslau, Brunswick, 
Cardiff, Chihuahua, Ciudad Jaurez, 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Collingwood, 
Cork, Crefeld, Curacao, Dusseldorf, 
Fibenstock, Gothenburg, Hamilton, 
(Bermuda), Hull,Jerez de la Frontera, 
La Rochelle, Leeds, Magdeburg, 
Malaga, Malta, Maracaibo, Martin- 
ique, Mazatlan, Milan, Moscow, 
Nice, Nogales, Nuevo Laredo, Oril- 
lia, Plymouth, Port Limon, Puerto 
Cortez, Rheims, Rosario, St. John’s, 
(N. F.), St. Etinne, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Seville, Sherbrooke, Stettin, Tama- 
tive, Teguciglapa, Teneriffe, Treb- 
izond, Valencia, Weimar, Yarmouth, 


Zanzibar, Zittau. 
’ ; REPRESENTATIVE WALDO OF NEW YORK 
Class to, $2,000-—Aguascalientes, Photograph by Bolles, Brooklyn 








wh 
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Amherstburg, Antigua, Asunscion, 
Bagdad, Belleville, Belgrade, Bris- 
tol, Brockville, Campbelltown, Cape 
Gracias, Cape Haytien, Cartagena, 
Castellamare di Statia, Catania, 
Ceiba, Charlottetown, Chatham, 
Coaticook, Colonia, Cornwall, Dur- 
ango, Ensenada, Fort Erie, Funchal, 
Gaspe, Gibraltar, Glauchau, Goder- 
ich, Goree-Dakar, Granville, Gren- 
oble, Guadaloupe, Guelph, Hermo- 
sillo, Hobart, Iquique, Jalapa, 
Jamestown, Kingstown, (Ont.), La 
Paz, Limoges, London, (Ont.), Ma- 
drid, Manzanillo, Muskat, Mata- 
moros, Messina, Moncton, Niagara 
Falls, Patras, Peterborough, Port 
Hope, Port Louis, Port Rowan, 
Port Stanley, Prescott, Progreso, 
Puerto Cabello, Puerto Plata, Riga, 
Rouen, Saigon, St. Christopher, St. 
Hyacinthe, St. John’s (Que.), St. 
Pierre, St. Stephen, St. Thomas, 
(Ont.), Saltillo,Sarnia, Sierra Leone, 
Sivas, Stanbridge, Stavanger, Strat- 
ale — aoe Tahiti, Turin, 
urk’s Island, Tuxpam, Utilla, Ven- 
asa ssh ee ice, Wallaceburg, Warsaw, Windsor 
(Ont.), Windsor (N. S.), Woodstock. 


You big boys who have secret inten- 
tions to see foreign lands by way of the 
consular service, one of these days, 
might do worse than to take down your 
atlas right now, and locate these places 
—all of them. It will refresh your recol- 
lections of geography, and incidentally 
it will show you where most. of Uncle 
Sam’s foreign commerce is handled. 
For one of the important—perhaps the 
most important—of the duties of a con- 
sul is to promote his country’s foreign 
commerce. Possibly there are some er- 
rors in this list—if so you can correct us; 
we have done our best to make it accurate. 

To be sure, Senator Lodge’s bill is not 
yet the law—but it has been favorably 
acted upon in the senate, and the 
house is expected to fall into line for it, 
after, perhaps, making some minor 
amendments. The senate committee 
that had it in charge is said to have cut 
out most of the civil service reform ideas 

REPRRSENTATIVE RICHARDSON OF the original bill embodied, but the mere 
i ALABAMA classfication of the service,and the adop- 
Photograph by Webb & Judd, Huntsville tion of the salary basis instead of fees, 
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will make a big improvement; the civil 
service idea will have its way later, very 
likely. The principal business organ- 
izations of the country are reported to 
be urging the passage of the bill, and 
they very properly have a good deal of 
influence at Washington, since in ad- 
vancing America’s foreign commerce for 
their own direct gain they are indirectly 
serving all of us here at home. 

The Lodge bill stipulates that no per- 
son whois not a citizen of the United 
States shall hereafter be appointed in 
our consular service, and prohibits men 
in that service from engaging in any 
other business. There are some folks 
who think this last provision would be a 
good one to adopt for all of Uncle Sam’s 
employes. 

Now then, pick out your consulates, 
boys, and begin studying; appointments 
may go by political favor nowaday, but 
the chance is that by the time you get 
ready to file your application there will 
be some sort of civil service examination 
to pass. 

& 


jt did not take the house of representa- 

tives long to pass the Hepburn rail- 
way rate bill, but the senate is likely to 
do things to that measure before it passes 


it—if it ever does. Mr. McCall of Mas- 
sachusetts,—in the house—protested 
against “enacting popular noises into 
laws,’’ but a very large majority of his 
colleagues seemed to think there was 
something more than popular noise be- 
hind the demand for the passage ofa 
railway rate law. 

The principal provisions of the Hep- 
burn bill are the following: 


It defines a railroad as including 
practically every facility for inter- 
state transportation by rail, such as 
private cars, switches, elevators and 
refrigeration. 


It strikes at ‘‘midnight tariffs” by 
extending to thirty days the time re- 
quired to put changes into effect. 


for APRIL, 1906 

It authorizes the interstate com- 
merce commission to determine a 
‘just and reasonable and fairly re- 
munerative rate,’’ whenever, upon 
complaint, it is of the opinion that 
any rate or practices affecting 
rates are ‘‘unjust or unreasona- 
ble or unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly preferential.” Such a 
rate shall be the maximum sate. 


REPRESENTATIVE HEPBURN OF IOWA, 
WHOSE NAME IS GIVEN TO THE — 
RAILWAY RATE BILL PASSED BY 

THE HOUSE 
Photograph by J. F. Lewis, Riverton, Iowa 


Commission-made rates shall go 
into effect after notice to the carrier 
and remain in effeci three years. 


It includes no specific provision 
for review, but provides that the 
commission may go into court for 
the enforcement of any order and, 
if this order was ‘‘regularly made 
and duly served,”’ the court must en- 
force it. 


A penalty of $5,000 is provided for 
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each offence, every distinct violation 
to be a separate offence and, in case 
of continuing violation, each day to 
be deemed a separate offence. 


Any party to the original proceed- 
ings may appeal for a re-hearing, but 
no such provision is made for any 
other shipper or carrier. 

The interstate commerce commis- 
sion is enlarged from five to seven 


SENATOR FORAKER OF OHIO, WHO LOOKS 
AFTER THE INTERESTS OF THE 
RAILWAYS IN THE MATTER OF 

RATE-REGULATION BILLS 
Photograph by C. M. Gilbert 


members, the term extended to seven 
years, and the salary raised to $10,000. 


The section concerning punishment 
for offenses against the proposed law 
contains, as you will observe, no provi- 


sion for imprisoning offenders. And it 
is claimed by good lawyers that the 
clause covering fines is essentially con- 
fiscatory in its nature, and will at the 
first test be held by the supreme court to 


be unconstitutional. This would appear 
to leave the bill weak at a vital point; for 
if violaters of the law can neither be im- 
prisoned nor fined as heavily as the letter 
of the instrument provides, they may be 
tempted to take chances, as they have 
done under existing laws regulating rail- 
way affairs, Perhaps this feature of the 
proposed legislation will be made milder, 
and more positive as to its enforcement, 
in the senate. 
& 


HE house has also passed the bill 
admitting the four-southwestern ter- 
ritories as two states—linking Arizona 
and New Mexico in one, and Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory in the other, ac- 
cording to the desire of the president. 
But Senator Foraker declared he had 
enough votes pledged against the bill in 
its house form to defeat it. Mr. For- 
aker argued that the bill admitting these 
territories should give the people living 
there a chance to vote for or against ac- 
cepting admission on these terms, and 
his contention is apparently a fair one, 
Some observers say that Arizona would 
vote against being joined to New Mex- 
ico; they say that most of the public as 
well as private business of New Mexico 
is conducted in the Spanish language, 
and that an army of interpreters would 
be needed if the English-speaking terri- 
tory were joined to the Spanish-speaking 
one ina single state. Also they say that 
the distances public officers would have 
to travel would be enormous and 
burdensome. 

On the other hand, the advocates of 
the. union of the two territories say that 
neither is entitled as yet to admission 
as a state, while both together would only 
make one of the smaller states, in popu- 
lation. The total vote of Arizona in 1904 
was only 19,667—-one vote less than in 
1902; of New Mexico, in 1904, only 
43,011. Oklahoma alone cast 109,145 
votes in 1904, a gain of nearly 15,000 over 
the vote in 1902, showing a rapid growth, 
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LIBRARY OF GROVER CLEVELAND’S PRINCETON HOME 


From stereograph copyright 1906 by Underwood & Underwood 


Nobody questions Oklahoma’sright to fied to come in along with Oklahoma. 
enter the Union as a state, and most of Under a new arrangement the Indians 
the people of Indian Territory are satis- hold lands individually, and become 
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GROVER CLEVELAND AND HIS SON RICHARD AT THEIR HOME IN 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


From stereograph by G. L. Chester, copyright 1906 by Underwood & Underwood, New York 











LLOYD C. GRISCOM, SON OF THE FAMOUS 
PHILADELPHIA SHIP-BUILDER AND 
A RISING AMERICAN DIPLOMAT. 
MR. GRISCOM, LATE MINISTER TO 
JAPAN, GOES AS AMBASSADOR TO 
BRAZIL, AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
WRIGHT OF THE PHILIPPINES BE- 
COMES OUR AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 


citizens on the same terms as the rest of 
us. The states which casta smaller vote 
than Oklahoma in 1904 are: Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada 
(which cast but 11,718 votes, or nearly 
8,000 less than Arizona), New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wy- 
oming—seventeen in all, and several of 
these cast hardly more than half as many 
votes as Oklahoma. 
: & 

AS each session of congress proceeds 

there is evidence that wherever a 
number of human beings are gathered 
together, no matter for what purpose, 
there is sure to be some friction and 
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excitement. It requires the ‘‘thinking 
ear” sometimes to get the correct per- 
spective of acute situations that arise at 
Washington. As it is true in every-day 
affairs of life that ‘‘what he said,’’ and 
“what she said,’’ and ‘‘what-they said”’ 
seems to be of paramount interest, ‘so it 
is equally a fact that hearsay sometimes 
exercises an influence ever in affairs at 
Washington. What is spoken face to 
face appears: quite different when re- 
ported in cold print, and even the inser- 
tion of a comma has been known com- 
pletely to change the meaning of a 
phrase, as in a well known instauce 
where a comma in a quotation from 
Shakespeare was misplaced and the 
good old poet was made to say: ‘“‘There’s 
a divinity that shapes our ends rough, 
hew them how we will.”’ 

This is rather “‘rough’” on the poet, - 
but is a very good example of how the 
meaning of a sentence may be changed 
by a slight error. It is like this with 
the hearsay information which drifts 
from the capitol to committee rooms and 
through the departments, and possibly 
on to the executive mansion, and is apt 
to be misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
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MONTEREY, 


ROM the Alameda 
Marshes, lifting one’s 
eyes unto the hills, one 
beholds a cross of vast pro- 
portions resting upon the 
Summer _ bronze-brown 
slopes. It is in reality a 
thicket of evergreens plant- 
ed so densely and with such 
mathematical accuracy that 
at a distance it looks not 
unlike the cross itself, or 
at least the shadow of it. 
The planting of this forest 
of a thousand perennials 
was the reverent thought and act of 
Joaquin Miller, The Poet of the Sierras; 
it is the crowning glory of The Heights, 
his home for the last score of years; and 
seen from afar, it seems to set there the 
hallowed seal of silence and seclusion. 
Silence is all in all to him. In his 
remarkable poem, ‘‘As It Was in the 
Beginning,’’ Canto I, the Poet sings: 


Vill 


“Aye, Silence seems some maid at prayer, 
God’s arm about her when she prays 
And where she prays and everywhere, 
Or storm-strewn days or sundown days— 
What ill to Silence can befall 
Since Silence knows no ill at all? 
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Warren Stoddard 


“Islands of 


Tranquil Delight,” etc, 


CALIFORNIA 


IX 


“Vast silence seems some twi- 
light sky 

That leans as with her weight 
of stars 

To rest, to rest, no more to 
roam, 

But rest and rest eternally. 

She loosens and lets down the 
bars, 

She brings the kind-eyed cattle 
home, 

She breathes the fragrant field 
of hay 

And heaven is not far away. 


x 


“The deeps of soul are still the deeps 
Where stately silence ever keeps 
High court with calm Nirvana, where 
No shallows break the noisy shore 
Or beat, with sad, incessant roar, 
The fettered, fevered world of care 
As noisome vultures fret the air. 


XI 


“The star-sown seas of thought are still, 

As when God’s ploughmen scatter corn 
Along the mellow grooves at morn, 

In patient trust to wait His will. 

The star-sown seas of thought are wide 

But voiceless, noiseless, deep as night; 
Disturb not these, the silent seas 

Are sacred unto souls allied 

As golden poppies unto bees. 

Here, from the first, rude giants wrought, 
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Here delved, here scattered stars of thought 
To grow, to bloom in years unborn, 
As grows the gold-horned yellow corn.” 


For five and thirty years the Poet and 
I have been fast friends. We met first 
-in 1870, in San Francisco. He had 
come from the wilds of Oregon with his 
heart set upon the conquest of London. 
I, weary with trying to make my way in 
a commercial community, had banished 
myself to the Tahitian Paradise betrayed 
to the modern world by the romances of 
Herman Melville. Upon the eve of my 
departure Joaquin arrived in town; we 
had corresponded and felt familiar, but 
we now struck hands for the first time. 
When he found that I was about to set 
sail for the South Seas, there was a 
moment when a breath, perhaps, might 
have blown him my way; but our fates 
were sealed; he went to Glory and I to 
guavas, and a green grave still awaits us 
both—thank God! 

Once, indeed, I had been within a 
rocket’s flight of The Heights, but I 
was a unit in a symposium of poets 
staked out under the live oaks in a foot- 
hill canyon, and the question, ‘‘What Is 
Inspiration?’’ had to be settled at once 
and forever before any of us could hope 
to go up higher; and, if I am not mis- 
taken it was left unsettled when we were 
overtaken by the Twilight of the Gods. 

The day and the hour were set for the 
beginning of my pilgrimage to The 
Heights. A covey of sea-doves con- 
voyed the ferry from San Francisco. to 
the Oakland shore; they were of the tint 
and apparently of the texture of the mist 
that hovered over us and out of which 
they seemed to have been fashioned. At 
the pier a train threaded the Oaklands 
and at East Oakland skirted the Port of 
Missing Ships, where all the sorry craft 
that have never been heard from ride at 
anchor with their yards locked in a long 
and last embrace. Even of a Summer 


afternoon they are a forlorn spectacle; 
in moonlight one might hear the hoarse 
cry of the bo’s’n and the sigh of the 
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wind in the rigging —though for the 
most part ’tis in tatters now and a sight 
to see. 

The train halts at Fruit Valeand will 
go no further; but there is a trolley that 
runs the length of the vale with a termi- 
nus at Dimond, a little cluster of houses 
at the foot, the very toes of the hills. 
Here I alighted and cast about me some- 
what anxiously lest the Poet, being a 
dreamer and dreaming up under the 
clouds yonder, should have forgotten to 
let down his conveyance and I might, 
peradventure, be compelled to climb to 
The Heights. 

A voice hailed me; I turned; on the 
porch of the village grocery, clad in a 
linen duster that fell to the tops of his 
long boot-legs, his amber locks and 
beard flowing from under his sombrero, 
stood Joaquin Miller, the Poet of the 
Sierras, waving me a welcome with his 
embroidered gauntlets. 

There was a good old-fashioned buggy 
with fenders over the wheels; a good 
old-fashioned family horse, who answered 
to the name of Kentucky when he felt 
like responding; brown paper parcels of 
ambrosia and a demijohn of nectar were 
in the locker under the seat; and the 
mail from the village postoffice, gathered 
at uncertain intervals, and which Joa- 
quin never opens, was in his pocket. 
As we began the ascent of the hill we 
found the syndicate road well oiled, and 
though the way was long and a little 
weary it was not so difficult as the path 
of virtue. Sometimes we drove under 
overhanging boughs; sometimes above 
them, for we were hanging upon the 
brink of a deep canyon where the air 
was warm and spicy, while above us and 
around us towered the rounded hills over 
whose brows the syndicate has already 
thrown a net of roads and trails that look 
not unlike a spider’s web. No doubt 
some day suburban villas will cover the 
land to the very tip-top. 

Occasionally, looking backward, we 
caught glimpses of ranch life—domestic 
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“WILD FLOWERS IN BACK YARD FOR OUR CHARLIE. 


exteriors, signs announcing ‘‘ Poultry and 
eggs for sale,’’ ‘‘Eggs laid while you 
wait;’’ and perhaps sheaves of withered 
maize or a harvest field freckled with 
pumpkins. Sometimes Kentucky stopped 
to think, or to join us in our admiration 
of theelandscape. ‘‘Well, Kentucky, I 
am surprised at you!’’ said the Poet, but 
his was a mild surprise, or his voice 
belied him. ‘‘ Never strike a horse,’’ he 
added, turning to me as if I were a cab- 
driver. Once we drew up by the way- 
side and Joaquin descended. There 
was a spring trickling silently from the 
mountain-side, and in the short, sun- 
burnt grass an oasis of water cress; Joa- 
quin gathered an armful of this and we 
added it to our precious store; it was 
for the salad of the evening meal. 


Then on again and up and up, never 
faster than a walk, until we found our- 
selves coming out under the sky with 
almost everything below us. It was evi- 
dent we were approaching a settlement 
of some kind. Cottages were visible 
here and there among the trees. The 
general air of rusticity was preserved, 
yet the wildwood and the terraces and 
the flowers that seemed to be growing 
wherever they pleased, and the tiny 
dwellings builded barely within call of 
one another somehow gave one the im- 
pression that he was about to enter a 
new civilization. We drew up at a gate- 
way where an adjustable screen of wire 
might have been brushed aside in a 
jiffy by the mildest mannered beast that 
ever poached by the light of the moon. 





f, M.” 
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Upon the gatepost was tacked a paste- 
board placard bearing this inscription: 
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There is the tall couch with its cushions 
and pillows and its ample skins covering 





JOAQUIN MILLER’S APPEAL 


This notice has constantly to be re- 
placed because of the vandalism of 
souvenir hunters, who tear it down and 
carry it away with them. A Japanese 
youth hastened forward to lift aside the 
wire screen at the gateway. I entered 
and passed up a narrow wooden walk 
that may be a bridge over knee-deep 
grass for aught I know; it swayed a little 
under my weight; there was a jungle on 
one side of it, the haunt of birds; a frog 
saluted me from a parched throat; a 
large, snow-white cat gave welcome. 
Thus we three arrived at a terrace in 
_ front of the Chapel with a dainty Dean- 
ery on each side of it. The Chapel in 
the center between the Deaneries stands 
higher than they; it is mildly Gothic, 
with tinted glass in the windows and a 
cross upon its peak; steps ascend to the 
Gothic porch in front. Here in one 
bewildering room, where, on occasions, 
mass has been said for the Portuguese 
laborers and their families scattered 
among the hills, Joaquin makes his 
home. An inventory of the contents of 
the Chapel cannot be made at a glance. 





TO WANTON TRESPASSERS 


it; convenient bits of furniture fit in any- 
where and everywhere; the trappings, a 
globe-trotter’s trophies, hang upon the 
walls and from the rafters, and innumer- 
able photographs and pictures—most of 
them bearing autographs — are tacked 
over the walls and ceiling, lapping one 
upon another like fish-scales. What im- 
presses one here especially, as every- 
where about The Heights, is the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of simplicity, serenity 
and silence. 

Here The Little One, as I shall hence- 
forth call him, and I became friends on 
the instant; he is a young Buddhist, still 
in his teens, and with adelicate hand he 
waved me toward the little verandah to 
the Deanery on the Epistle side of the 
Chapel, and as I entered he followed me 


. with velvet feet. 


He has a complexion of ivory; his 
large, dark, sympathetic eyes are lumin- 
ous with thought; the finger of destiny 
seems to have set its seal upon his placid 
countenance; he accepts without a mur- 
mur the mandates of the inevitable. 
With the exquisite courtesy of his race 
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he wished me happiness in my new 
abode, assured me that dinner would be 
served very shortly and seemed to fade 
from my presence like a wraith. 

There was a fireplace in my sitting 
room; tiny windows with a dozen tiny 
panes of glass in each; more photo- 
graphs, more trophies, and in this room, 
as in the next, the sleeping-room, many 
evidences of “the touch of a vanished 
hand,’’ for Maude, daughter of the Poet, 
lived here until her body was borne to 
its long rest upon the hillside far 
above us. 

Presently the Little One invited me 
to dinner. We crossed a rustic bridge 
with a seat upon one side of it; in rainy 
weather a torrent plunges beneath it; 
but a few paces above it is a ledge of 
rocks where a not too noisy waterfall 
makes music.all the Winter long. Be- 
yond the bridge is the domestic wood- 
pile, suggestive of every home comfort; 
and the white cat — or another just like 
it. Then comes the cosiest cottage of 
all, the Mother- House of the community, 
and there at the head of the table, 
stately but not austere, sat, as we en- 
tered, the Mother of the Poet, abloom 
in her ninetieth year. We were a 
charmed circle at that wholesome board. 
Wild honey and the good wine of the 
country added to the richness of the 
feast. There was Joaquin, most hospit- 
able of hermits; his mother with her 
maid of honor; The Little One, the Bud- 
dhist pure and simple; an older Japa- 
nese — an evangelist who, before we 
began the evening meal, recited the 
Lord’s Prayer in lisping English with 
the artlessness of a child and with no 
trace of accent in his speech. He will 
anon do mission work among his own 
people; meanwhile he lodges in a lodge 
about the size of a sentry-box, hidden 
away somewhere in the woods. The 
meal was a merry one. We served one 
another heartily, as members of a 
brotherhood should. ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread,’’ said The Evan- 
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gelist, in his plaintive voice, as if whis- 
pering in the ear of the Omnipresent, 
and how sweet the bread was that we 
broke together that evening. 

Having chatted a little while after eat- 
ing, we separated and drifted naturally 
to our several cells. The little maid of 
Arcadie, who brightens the quiet hours 
that fall to Mrs. Miller’s lot, having seen 
her to her pillow where she slumbered 
like a child, withdrew to her own home, 
which is the farmhouse, for she is the 
farmer’s daughter. The Evangelist 
sought his solitary abode, where some- 
times in the dead of night he hears the 
stealing footsteps of the wild children of 
the wilderness; they even knock at his 
door occasionally, with a furtive paw and 
sniff at the threshold, as if saying some- 
thing in a whisper: but he cares not. 
His meditations are undisturbed until 
daybreak, when he walks forth to com- 
mune with nature. 

The Little One, Dean of the Deanery 
on the Gospel-side of the Chapel, is 
even more silent and thoughtful thari the 
Evangelist. His study is a picture of 
simplicity itself. There is a couch, upon 
which one may recline and lose oneself 
in thought. A rustic table and stool, 
the work of his own hands; a tripod, a 
little higher than the table, three slender 
saplings bound neatly together near the 
top,—also his cunning workmanship— 
these spread just enough to hold a dainty 
Japanese saucer; the saucer is filled with 
olive oil; from the oil a delicate wisp of 
rushes extends a little beyond the rim of 
the saucer; this is the wick he lights 
and it burns with a pure, white flame, 
which is the only light he uses while he 
sits at his desk reading and composing 
until the midnight hour and after. Ad- 
joining the study of The Little One is 
his sleeping-room, as pretty as a play- 
house, with a curtained couch and many 
books and pictures, some of the latter 
from his own brush; and here I found 
a pen and ink portrait of Yone Noguchi, 
the Poet of Japan, who for seven years 
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JOAQUIN MILLER 
of his dreamy adolescence made The 
Heights his headquarters. In the early 
twilight the High Priest was in his 
Chapel, and though the Chapel door is 
ever open to the world, no one thinks of 
intruding. 

There was nothing for me to do but to 
go, also, to my rest. I did it willingly; 
the day had been a day of pleasures and 
surprises. I seemed to have entered 
into a life the like of which I had never 
known before. It was not exactly home 
life of the old, homely sort; it was not 
quite camping out. It was not really 
community life, for our meals and the 
airs from heaven were the only things 
we shared in common; we were of all 
creeds; our faith or unfaith was never 
for a moment questioned; it was not 
Brook-Farming, all our ways were too 
sweetly solemn for that masquerade; it 
was not Liberty-Hall, for the boisterous 
movement would have jarred upon us 
and perhaps have broken the spell. We 
were not monastical, neither were we 
conventional; each was free to come 
and go without so much as a question- 
ing look from another. I suppose it was 
and is and, I trust, ever shall be, the 
simple life lived in a spirit of absolute 
simplicity. I was about to retire when 
The Little One entered with a jug of 
fresh spring water and two incense 
sticks; he asked if I would have the lat- 
ter lighted. Indeed I would. When he 
withdrew and I had blown out my 
candle, the joss-sticks glowed like 
twin stars over the black sea of the 
night. , 

I had not failed to look at my watch 
before resigning myself to the darkness; 
it was just half past six in the evening 
and all was well. After a sleep that 
seemed centuries long, I was awakened 
by the sound of approaching voices. 
They drew nearer and nearer; I heard 
the High Priest saluting them from the 
Chapel porch, and then they passed on 
and were muffled and lost in the distance. 
T thought of Longfellow’s, 
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“A voice replied far up the height— 
Excelsior!” 


Could it be that mountain-climbers 
were a-stir at that hour? I struck a 
match and again consulted the time- 
piece. It was half-past ten and the end 
of my watch below, as it proved. My 
four hours of sleep were packed with 
dreams such as confuse the head that 
lies upon a strange pillow. 

There was mist below us when we 
went to sleep with ‘our little brothers 
the birds,’’ as the Saint of Assisi called 
them. We were on an island in the sky. 
Now we seemed to have been submerged 
in an opaque ocean and I began to feel 
very much alone and not a little de- | 
pressed. Every sound that punctuated 
the vast stillness seemed greatly magni- 
fied and close at hand. I heard the frogs 
prophesying rain with such surprising in- 
accuracy that they were worthy to be 
made honorary members of the Weather 
Bureau. An owl uttered its tremulous 
cry at intervals; once a raven, perchance, 
fluttered at my window and used bad 
language, it may have been ‘‘ Never- 
more’’ uttered in some unknown tongue; 
it sounded to me like a protest, and I 
began to feel as if I were an outsider 
and that this night-bird at least regarded 
me as an alien and an intruder. I heard 
the baby scream of rabbits under the 
house and the bay of the cowardly 
coyote, faint and afar off. 

I wondered if all the others were 
asleep save The Little One, and if he 
were in his study with the door wide 
open, poring over his beautiful books by 
the light of that pale lamp. What a 
night and an hour for incantations, I 
had asked The Little One if he was 
never afraid in those night watches. 
Not he! I had imagined the possibility 
of some beautiful, lithe snake stealing 
across his threshold uninvited—he would 
not have cared, they were all harmless 
at The Heights; all things were harm- 
less here—as harmless as the royal carp 
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YONE NOGUCHI, THE POET OF JAPAN, AT HIS HOME IN TOKYO 


and the goldfish that flash like sunbeams 
in the shadow of the cat-tails in the toy 
lakes a few rods away. ‘There was only 
one thing at which he for a moment hesi- 
tated, and said, “I am not really afraid 
of ghosts or spirits; I like the music of 
frogs and crickets; but when I am alone 
in my room at midnight and hear the 
water running at the spring I don’t go 
out to it. Spirits haunt the water—I 
think they are thirsty.” 

Never were gentler souls than these 
who have found a-welcome and a shelter 
at The Heights ever since the days of 
the Dream Child, Noguchi. ‘‘It is their 
exquisite refinement that pleases me,’’ 
said Joaquin one day. ‘‘We find noth- 
ing approaching it among our young 
men of the same age. Their sweetness 
of nature; their willingness and eager- 
ness to add in some way to your comfort 
and pleasure; their delicacy and reserve 
—they are always fearful of intruding— 
make them a model for every nation 
under the sun!—you can say that for me” 


—and the Poet fixed me with a look 
that seemed to question if I would be 
sure to do it. 

These lads whose English is the Eng- 
lish of culture, talked freely with me of 
the prose and poetry of Poe; of Emer- 
son, Wordsworth, Longfellow; of Shakes- 
peare of course, which goes without say- 
ing; of Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
Victor Hugo, Walt Whitman, and even 
Bernard Shaw. I venture to say they 
are better posted on Russian literature— 
much of which is translated into Japa- 
nese—than many college graduates in 
the United States. The Little One is 
most fond of the poetry of Keats and 
is as familiar with his letters to Fanny 
Brawn as with his poems. There was 
hardly a quotation I could start to give 
them from the standard poets but they 
would finish it correctly; they were ready 
to discuss the music of Wagner and had 
heard several of his music dramas. _ 

‘*We can whip the Russians,’’ said 
The Evangelist one day; and then, with 
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a forlorn little shrug of the shoulders— 
“But we have no Tolstoi!’’ These are 
representatives of a people upon whom 
we are permitting fanatical missionaries 
and vainglorious reformers to force them- 
selves. Will the day never dawn when 
these misguided enthusiasts shall be- 
come capable of learning their lesson 
from those whom they are seeking to 
reform? 

The hours were many but not long till 
daybreak. I heard the little spring in 
front of the Chapel door lisping softly; 
I heard all the mysterious and unac- 
countable noises that are born of soli- 
tude and darkness, and sometimes 
fancied that I heard the tintinnabulation 
of fairy bells—they were the voices of 
the night singing their song of silence. 
- At dawn the first step I heard was 
The Little One’s; the last in the day 
Joaquin’s. No doubt the Poet has 
solyed the problem of life so far as it 
concerns him and his peculiar tempera- 
ment. The Chapel is at all times sacred; 
one does not enter it unbidden. The 
mind upon awaking from a refreshing 
sleep is usually of crystal-clearness and 
as calm as a mountain spring. It is 
then that the Poet does his writing; it 
is then that those flashes of inspiration 
come to him like a voice from a burning 
bush. He sees no one until noon, or 
even later, no one save only The Little 
One, who enters softly and places by his 
bedside his morning repast; then The 
Little One withdraws and the silence of 
the Chapel remains undisturbed until its 
occupant has finished his task and steps 
forth to give us cheerful greeting from 
his terrace. Until the dinner hour he 
is busy out of doors. As he walks to 
and fro he plucks a withered branch and 
casts it aside, or nourishes a drooping 
plant, or changes the current of the little 
water-courses, for there is a living spring 
up yonder that has never yet failed him, 
even in the longest Summer drought. 
Perhaps he is putting young saplings 
into the soil, for he is as fond of plant- 
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ing trees as the late Gladstone was of 
destroying them. 

It is this spirit of industry, of enter- 
prise, coupled with a love of the beauti- 
ful, that has made his sky-farm, which 
was a desert when he purchased it, to 
blossom as the rose. He has said of 
The Heights: ‘‘The land is so steep I 
cannot make a mortgage stick on it;’’ 


and, again, ‘“‘It raises nothing but 
stones.’’ These stones were not molded 
in vain. He, with the help of a little 


company of retainers, has gathered them, 
and now the slopes are terraced like those 
Italian vineyards where the grapes hang: 
ripening in the sunshine. Of these 
stones, also, he has builded his monu- 
ments that crown his several hilltops. . 
There is the pyramid to Moses, and to 
him not because he was the great law- 
giver, but because, as Joaquin says, ‘‘he 
established the first waterworks,’’ and 
one cannot live through a rainless Sum- 
mer without appreciating that. There is 
the round tower to the memory of 
Browning; and the square, turretted 
tower. with the slender arch, that when 
seen from a little distance reminds one 
of a vignetted castle in England or 
Wales, and this is to the honor and 
glory of Fremont, the Pathfinder. 

There is a graveyard in a shady cor- 
ner of one of the hills and within its low 
wall lie thirteen mounds marking the last 
resting place of those who, in the flesh, 
once called The Heights their home. 
Here is the grave of Maude, the Poet’s 
daughter, to whom he dedicated his 
‘*Songs of the Sirens,” and here the 
grave of a forlorn artist, whose last hours 
were lightened by that sense of security 
found only in the heart of a friend. All 
those who lie there were in some way 
associated with the sodality at The 
Heights, and flowers are strewn upon 
their graves when little pilgrimages are 
made thither. 

Not far off from the last resting place 
of those who were befriended by the Poet 
stands his own funeral pyre. It is suffi- 
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ciently imposing to bid one pause in 
silence for a while; by climbing upon 
the pedestal, one can just look over the 
top of the pyre and see the hollow, now 
partially filled, wherein his ashes are to 
fall and lie, after the cleansing fire has 
consumed the body. Wine and oil and 
fragrant gums and spices are to feed the 
flames. Only the nearest and dearest are 
to witness the funeral rites—long may 
they be deferred. 

Upon a large rock not far away is 
engraved this legend, ‘‘To the Un- 
known.”” Upon this rock and every 
monument, and upon the pyre itself, in- 
truders upon these private grounds have 
scratched upon the stones their unnam- 
able names. This is the incurable itch 
of civilzation. No savage on earth could 
be persuaded to do anything so vulgar 


or profane. 
The simple life prevails at The 
Heights. It is a life of contemplation 


and of kindly deeds. Joaquin Miller is 


harsh to none, full of kindness and 
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AND THE TWO DEANERIES 


charity for all, and in his sympathies as 
liberal as the sun. It is useless to deny 
that his hospitality has often been im- 
posed upon. Howcan it be otherwise 
in a world like ours? Some of those to 
whom he has given shelter have abused 
him; some whom he has trusted have 
betrayed him. His ideals may be be- 
yond the age—not that the world is ever 
going to be any better or has ever been 
much worse. Life at The Heights is 
essentially a contemplative life, and no 
one who has not been a member of the 
inner circle for a season can picture, or 
even guess at it. 

Pleasures there are, but sweet and 
homely ones. Joaquin had left us for 
a day and a night. Business dragged 
him down into the nether world — for 
poets must have publishers and pre- 
dicaments, like mere prose writers. Of 
course we missed him sorely, for, 
though retiring and often self-absorbed, 
he was the center of our solar system, 
and somehow the day seemed empty and 
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dull. Moreover, it was a trifle chilly 
up yonder a thousand feet above the 
sea. The Little One, The Evangelist 
and I had been huddling in an arbor, 
where, when the weather is warm 
enough, the evening meal is served. 
Said The Little One to The Evangel- 
ist: ‘‘Shall we not kindle a fire for our 
guest?’’ Then it was for me to say if 
I would permit a fire to be kindled. Of 
course I would. The Evangelist began 
searching about the woodpile and soon 
discovered a bit of shell-shaped bark 
with the moss upon it. He gathered 
kindlings and twigs such as might have 
been twisted into rustic bric-a-brac, and 
brought these to the place where I was 
sitting. The Little One had gone to his 
Deanery on the Gospel side of the 
Chapel and returned with a large box 
filled with papers. The bark was set up 
like a chimney with its back against the 
breeze; The Little One crumpled his 
papers and stored them within it; the 
twigs and kindlings were stacked about 
as daintily and as prettily by the deft 
fingers of these Orient lads as if it were 
really done for ornament. A match was 
applied to the paper; a slender coil of 
smoke climbed into the air; then tongues 
of flame leaped forth and darted like 
fiery serpents in and out in a brilliant 
frenzy. The Little One laid upon the 
fire lumps of odoriferous gum, perhaps 
with a silent prayer, and then again fed 
the flames with his crumpled papers. 
They were beautiful and some of them 
wonderful to behold. Tablets of rice 
paper bearing upright columns of inter- 
changable characters in Japanese and 
Chinese that looked like trailing vines; 
broad lengths of satin paper with curved 
and wavy splashes of ink upon them as 
attractive as flowers in black and white; 
slips of paper, filmy and silky, bearing 
signs and symbols that looked like little 
whirlwinds of butterflies and chrysanthe- 
mum petals and cherry blossoms danc- 
ing in the air. What were they? The 
school exercises of The Little One when 
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he was a little lad at home in his own 
village by the inlad sea. Poems, the 
joyous or sad impulses of his youth. 
Translations from=the English into his 
native tongue. ~“*Apostrophes to the 
flowers, the dewdrops, the bees, the 
birds, the mountains and seas and all 
the soaring stars. This was our burnt 
offering, and some of it sailed forth in 
golden flocks and some like shining 
spirits that vanished into thin air, and 
some lay like sombre crepe among the 
embers and some like breadths of black 
satin, fluted or gathered into waves by 
invisible hands. Then we thought how 
there are those who believe that nothing 
perishes, but everything, in some invisi- 
ble form, survives forever; and thus had 
we transfigured all the youthful dreams, 
the joys, the sorrows, the struggles and 
the triumphs of The Little One into the 
language that is immortal and sent them 
winging their air-way into the very skies. 
There were three of us, believers in 
three widely differing creeds, but as 
fire-worshippers we were one in spirit 
and in truth, and we sat there in spirit- 
ual communion until the last spark had 
ascended heavenward and the embers 
were cold and gray. This is but an epi- 
sode in our everyday life at The Heights. 
One afternoon a frog had been croak- 
ing near the Chapel. The Little One 
said it was a sign of rain, whereat I 
sighed for it with all my heart, being 
a lover of rain and rainbows. Immedi- 
ately the heavens were opened and such 
a flood of sunshine descended upon us 
as soon drove us to a shade for shelter, 
My heart fainted within me; for months 
we had had no rain and the parched soil 
had caked and shrunken so that one 
might lay one’s hand in the deep crev- 
ices that seamed the surface so that it 
looked like a field of broken lava. 
Joaquin had noted my dismay at this 
surfeit of sunshine, and calling from his 
Chapel door, asked: ‘‘How would you 
like to have a shower?”’ I begged for it. 
‘*Come,’’ said he, summoning The Little 
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THE POET AMONG HIS BELOVED VINES 


One and The Evangelist to his aid. 
‘Come. Let us pray to the Rain God!” 
We entered the Chapel. At that mo- 
ment a pilgrim and a stranger such as 
one is sure to encounter at The Heights 
on Sundays and holidays, approached 
and asked courteously enough: ‘“‘Is this 
The Poet of the Sierras? May I take 
a snapshot of you, Mr. Miller?’ ‘‘If 
you can hit me,’’ said Joaquin. No 
sooner said than done; then the Poet 
added, ‘‘We are upon the point of per- 
forming a solemn ceremonial. The 
drought has been long and we are 
about to pray to the Rain God to re- 
lieve us; will you join us?’’ The 
stranger seemed eager to do so. Joa- 


quin added, as he was donning his Klon- 
dike suit of sable, ‘‘We are to enter the 
Temple; let all observe silence; let 
everything be done “decently and in 
order!’? From the Chapel we were to 
descend into the chamber of The Little 
One and pass through it to his study, 
where the miracle of the rain is per- 
formed within closed doors. ‘The Little 
One, bearing two joss-sticks before him, 
led the way; then came The Evangelist, 
the match bearer; the stranger followed; 
and I preceded Joaquin, who brought 
up in the rear.” Perfect silence was ob- 
served by all. In the study the doors 
were closed, the shades drawn at the 
windows; the high priest then explained 























that the paw of the five-toed bear that 
hung from the ceiling, but within reach, 
brought the rain; the tail of the coyote 
that hung: near it caused the rain to 
cease, and that the three lengths of the 
lariat, woven of horse-hair and attached 
to the ceiling, were to be held in our 
hands as we faced the East. The Evan- 
gelist struck a taper and lit the joss- 
sticks in the hands of The Little One; 
then we all stood facing the eastern wall 
of the room and standing very near it. 
Now began the invocations; Joaquin, as 
high priest, medicine man, Thaumatur- 
gus, etc., chanted an Indian chant with 
thrilling effect and danced an Indian 
dance as if in the very ecstasy of fana- 
ticism. Pausing, we listened in vain for 
the approaching shower. ‘‘The spell 
does not always work,’’ said the medi- 
cine man, with some show of impatience. 
The air grew heavy with the odor of 
smoking sandal-wood; we stood with our 
faces to the East; the song’ and the 
dance were resumed with increased vol- 
ume and energy. 

‘‘No!” said Joaquin, impetuously, “It 
is useless. We have sinned. Let us 
give itup!’’ Then it was that we heard 
the patter of rain-drops on the window- 
panes and on the roofs, while the eaves 
dripped right merrily. Suddenly the 
Poet threw the door wide open, and 
’ there, from a sky that was radiant with 
sunshine, fell a shower that might glad- 
den the heart of Summer; a shower of 
gold such as one finds falling from a 
cloudless tropical sky. Every drop was 
a flashing jewel. The pebbles in the 
path before the door were shining, the 
leaves sparkling and dripping with tears 
of joy. As for us, we could see through 
the doorway there were ten thousand 
proofs of the reality of this miracle of 
the blessed rain. 

Joaquin closed the door; we returned 
through The Little One’s chamber to 
the Chapel and from thence descended 
upon the terrace. Everything was bloom- 
ing and brilliant and in the fresh, moist 
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hedges the birds sang a new song of 
praise and thanksgiving. The stranger 
bowed and withdrew, while upon his 
face there was an expression we were 
unable to interpret. 

Joaquin said that when Sir Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry were his 
guests at The Heights they had passed 
from the gate to the threshold of the 
Chapel over a bed of rose-petals strewn 
before them as they threaded the path — 
Miss Terry smiled her blaze-smile 
through all the rain-shower; but Sir 
Henry, from the first, watched every- 
thing transpiring with intense interest 
and curiosity, as if he were all the 
while considering the ingenuity of this 
pretty invention and studying its drama- 
tic effects. 

Two pictures arise with especial vivid- 
ness when I recall my visit to The 
Heights? One a rustic seat built against 
a tree upon the very brink of Joaquin’s 
wild, deep canyon. It was built by 
young Yone Noguchi, and thither he 
often used to wend his way alone and 
sit for hours in contemplation of the 
wonderful view itcommands. From the 
higher Heights, a thousand feet above 
the sea, on a clear day the eye may 
sweep land and sea from Mount Tamal- 
pais to the Farralones and far to the 
south toward the San Jose valley. The 
groves of Alameda and the Bay of San 
Francisco are at one’s feet. On a clear 
night the streets of the metropolis shine 
like furrows sown with golden seed. In 
the moonlight one seems to be throned 
in space ruling over a dream-world 
bathed in a sea of silence. When the 
mists gather, one is above the clouds—in 
the world, but not of it. 

The other picture is that of the little 
southern window in the cottage where 
sat the sweet mother of the Poet, in the 
serenity of her ninety years, and waved 
a shadowy hand to me as I drove away 
from The Heights. 

She had said to me one day, with a 
weary smile:— ‘Well, when next you 
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come to The Heights you can kneel by 
my grave —if you want to!” I assured 
her that I did not want to, but if, when 
I returned, she was not in her cottage to 
give me welcome, that should be my sad, 
sad privilege. And now her voice is 
stilled forever and her withered hands 
folded upon her breast in everlasting 
peace. 

The Heights as an investment, from 
a commercial point of view, may not 
have been a very great success. Neither 
the poet nor the philosopher counts the 
cost when he is struggling to achieve an 
ideal. When the farmer who tills those 
cloud-capped acres on shares made his 
annual return to the master, he handed 
over a dime as the Poet’s share; some- 
one had been good enough to pay for 
the violets she bore away as a souvenir. 
Perhaps one of her sort a year is a 
good average—considering the tendency 
of the age. 
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Do these results disconcert the Poet, 
who for twenty years has devoted his 
chief energies to the development of his 
estate? Not in the least. He has had 
his reward in deeds that are infinitely 
more precious than ducats. He has 
lived his own life in his own way, and 
‘has helped others to live theirs, as other- 
wise they might not have been able 
todo. Verily, he has had his reward. 

I seem to see him now: whose indi- 
viduality, whose earnestness of purpose, 
whose idiosyncracies, even, are the in- 
spiration of the life that is led there on 
The Heights. I seem to see him, even 
as I read him, in his ‘‘Prefatory Post- 
script’’ to his epic ‘‘As It Was in the 
Beginning,” standing in the shadow of 
his pyramidal monument to Moses, this 
Poet, uttering with clarion voice his final 
edict: 


“T cry aloud from my mountain top, as a 
seer!” 


IN MEMORIAM 


FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


By Aloysius Coll 


gpa will come with tender words, 
And some with laurel bays, 

And some with eyes too blind to read 
The letters of thy praise. 


What matters? None may follow now—- 
With thee are one today 

The long Tomorrow of the soul, 
The fading Yesterday. 


The letters on the fingerboard 
That pointed east are one 

With all the dimmer signs that point 
The setting of the sun. 


What matters? One hath come to meet 
Thee, traveling down the night, 





With sandal-shoon and scallop shell, 
A compass and a light. 


Better He knows the way than we — 
’Tis He alone doth know 

The highways on the fingerboard, 
And how they turn and go. 


One to the pride of place in song — 
The snowy peak of art; 

One to the simple memory 
Of thy abounding heart. 


Farewell! though creeping moss shall blot 
Thy praises from the sun, 

With thee Tomorrow and Today, 
And Yesterday are one! 
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TO REPRESENTATIVE 


OF SOMERVILLE, 


Dear Mr. Luce:—I1 congratulate 
you upon your temperance address; * it 
is the rarest thing in politics to see the 
exact truth stated scientifically. The 
Transcript, the Herald and the other 
great Boston papers—excepting, as you 
may have noticed, the Hearst paper— 
disgraced the city and shamed them- 
selves by leading the angry outcry for 
the reopening of hotel bars on any terms 
'—even at the cost of CLOSING A 


PUBLIC SCHOOL (located within 400 
feet of the Hotel Touraine, and so oper- 
ating to bar the sale of liquor in that 
house), in order that the Touraine’s bar 
might be allowed to peddle rotgut to 
a lot of people who could easily get the 
stuff elsewhere, and who would all be 
better off without it. 

The times fairly cry out for politicians 
who have sense enough to recognize the 
great primary needs of our social life, 
and the courage to fight for them with 
moral passion. Massachusetts politics 
today is at a dead level of uninspired 
dullness; only Senator Crane, the mod- 
est, lean little Business-Man, pretending 
to no distinction as orator or statesman, 
has offered any proposition, during my 
five years of disillusionizing residence 
in Boston, that appeals to any higher 
human instinct than mere profit. His 
‘‘government baby bureau”’ bill, sneered 
at by the cheap wits of the press, em- 
bodies more genuine statesmanship than 
a hundred grafting tariffs. You too give 
me a straw of comfort, for I believe you 
are alive and growing; that you have 
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ROBERT LUCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


both the courage and the moral decency 
to appeal to the ideality of this people, 
and the sense to know that such an 
appeal, to any civilized people, is never 
made in vain, and never unsuccessfully, 
except, it may be, in hours of national 
intoxication, such as that black hour 
when, following our astonishingly easy 
victory over Spain, we began to murder 
our allies in the Philippines. Bryan 
then appealed, not in vain though unsuc- 
cessfully, to the better nature of this 
people; but I believed then, and I be- 
lieve now, that if his appeal on this point 
could have been presented as a single, 
isolated issue, not complicated by the 
money question nor the slogan of the 
‘‘full dinner-pail”’ (a covert threat of the 
loss of work) we would have sustained 
him and proved true to the highest tra- 
ditions of this republic. 

More power to you! You may, and 
probably will, grow into the governor- 
ship—but far better and more satisfying 
than that or any other official honor, for 
yourself in your age and your family as 
a remembrance, will be the thought that 
you led your followers always for hon- 
esty and social progress. Any shallow 
chump can “stand pat’’; it takes a man 
and a gentleman to dare new issues for 
social betterment. In the low level of 
political practices that marks our time, 
it demands more than ordinary courage 
for any politician even to defend the old 
standards of individual rights, against 
the new policy of paternalistic special 
privileges for the rich and the powerful. 
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I doubt if any politician really under- 
stands how deeply we of the huge silent 
mass love and reverence a public man 
who represents and advocates our best 
aspirations, nor how deeply we dislike 
and distrust, even though we tolerate 
him, the public man who appeals only to 


TACT s By 


our baser instincts. Above every other 
quality, we admire and swear by sheer 
courage, when it is shown in advocacy 
of those things which we hold of good 
report. Yours sincerely, 


Frank Puinam 
Boston, February 6, 1906. 


Mary E. Fitzgerald 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


66 | HAT MRS. O’BRIEN of yours 

is distinguishing herself again, I 
hear,’’ remarked the principal, as Miss 
Reid came into the office. 

“Why, what is she doing now?’’ laugh- 
ingly asked Miss Reid, who refused to 
see anything but comedies in what every- 
one else considered the tragic perform- 
ances of that lady, the autocratic ruler 
of her neighborhood by virtue of a sharp 
tongue, a brawny husband to defend her 
against the foes it made, and two boys, 
declared to be ‘‘imps of Satan.” 

“‘Only tormenting the life out of little 
Mrs. Ehrenheit. I think even you will 
find it difficult to get any amusement out 
of that. To quote Mrs. Ehrenheit her- 
self, ‘It’s fierce.’ ”’ 

The principal joined in the laugh of 
the assembled teachers, but still looked 
a little vexed. 

“Do you think you could make her 
behave herself?’? She put a coaxing 
arm around the girl. “If anyone can, 
you can. Do try, dear. You're such 
a master hand at getting your own way. 
It’s a shame to have that poor little 
woman tortured.’’ 

“OQ, I don’t like to interfere in neigh- 
borhood quarrels,’’ objected Miss Reid. 

*‘If anyone can do it you can,” said 
Miss Rose confidently. ‘‘Anyone who 


can get as many shelves as she wants 
from the janitor can get anything from 
anybody. I’ve almost gone on my knees 
for a year, with no shelves in sight yet. 
You fail? Well, I guess not.” 

“Well, I’ll try,”’ said Miss Reid 
dubiously, ‘“‘but you know Mrs. O’Brien 
is a trifle difficult at times.” 

“‘Not with you,” Miss Reid. She 
swears by you,’’ said the principal,-all 
her gloom dispelled. 

“IT hope she may not swear af me,”’ 
remarked Miss Reid, as she went out. 


& 


‘‘Well, but 'tis I that’s glad to see 
you, darlint,’’ exclaimed Mrs. O’ Brien, 
her face radiant at the sight of the girl. 
‘“‘Come in, come in! Get out of that!’ 
she said, brushing the cat off the chair, 
and wiping it with the dish-cloth she 
held in her hand. ‘‘And you’ve been 
to Ireland and all over the world since 
I saw you last. The card you sent us 
from the Lakes of Killarney — (it was 
kind of you to think of us; but then it’s 
kind things you do always be doing)— 
well if that card hasn’t gone the rounds 
it’s a caution! Everyone in the parish 
has seen it, and Himself is prouder of 
it than anyone; though to be sure he 
made it the excuse for one of the 
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biggest sprees he’s had this long time.’’ 

She laughed as though it were a great 
joke. 

‘‘O—” began Miss Reid. 

‘‘There! There! Don’t be worried 
about that,’’ interrupted Mrs. O’ Brien, 
‘if it wasn’t the card it would be some- 
thing else. He took it down to show to 
the men at the corner, and this one had 
to have a drink on it, and that one had 
to have one, and that’s the way it went. 
But there, I’m talking about myself and 
never giving you a chance to say a word. 
Wait till I make you a strong cup of tea. 
Your nerves must be all of a trimbel 
after a day wid thim young divils; but 
it will be getting married you'll be 
before long,’’ she said, her eye roving 
over her prettily dressed guest. ‘‘Girls 
like you don’t go a-begging for a hus- 
band, though they do be saying teachers 
haven’t much chance; the men are afraid 
of them.” 

She laughed mischievously. 

Over the cup of tea which Miss Reid 
drank unflinchingly, though the strength 
of it nearly strangled her, they grew con- 
fidential and by degrees the gossip got 
around to the Ehrenheits. 

“They’re Dutch,” said Mrs. O’ Brien 
with infinite contempt. ‘‘ Dutch paddies, 
the children do be calling them; wid 
their limbergers and sauerkraut and the 
likes of that. They’re a disgrace to a 
dacent neighborhood; and something 
the matter wid the hull of ’em. Never 
any mention of the father being dead 
or alive. It’s my opinion he’s a jail- 
bird.’? She nodded her head emphatic- 
ally. 

‘And the oldest girl is no better than 
she should be; but the Dutch are all 
soft. And a crippled boy! can’t stir out 
of a chair! And no one has caught 
sight of the baby; but one hears it often 
enough, I promise you. The divil fly 
away wid the hull of ’em, I say. Why 
don’t they stick to their own land and 
not be coming to a dacent Irish neigh- 
borhood?”’ 
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‘I’m going to teli you something, 
Mrs. O’Brien, but it’s just between our- 
selves. I wouldn’t want everyone to 
know,” said Miss Reid, lowering her 
voice. “The father is in an asylum, 
made insane by losing his money in a 
building association, and by his daugh- 
ter’s misfortune.”’ 

‘*Glory be to God!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
O’Brien. ‘‘The girl ought to be killed. 
The poor, dear man! But that’s what it 
is to have children. The hussy! She 
looks quiet enough, too.” 

“Oh, she is not so much to blame, 
Mrs, O’Brien. She married a man that 
had a wife in the old country. That 
might have happened to anyone, you 
know. Think what you would feel it 
littlle Nellie there came to such a turn.’’ 

‘*May God protect us!’’ fervently ex- 
claimed Mrs. O’Brien, drawing the little 
girl closer to her. ‘It’s slathers of 
trouble some people do be having, isn’t 
it?”’ 

‘*Yes, and then to crown all, the little 
boy slipped and dislocated his hip. 
They can’t afford to get him a chair, 
so the poor little fellow has to sit all day 
in the same place, because the mother is 
not strong enough to move him. She 
and her daughter take him from the bed 
in the morning.” 

Mrs. O’Brien moved about uneasily, 
and then burst out indignantly: 

‘*What business has a woman to be 
livin’ ag’in your door and not be saying 
something about them things? Sure, 
I'd be glad to help her lift him any time, 
and so would anyone else wid a heart 
instid of a stone in their breast.’’ 

‘*I knew you would, Mrs. O’Brien, if 
you understood. The boy knits very 
well,” Miss Reid went on, ‘‘and some 
people are ordering their Winter stock- 
ings for their children from him, to help 
pay for a chair; but he hasn’t been 
doing much lately, I hear.” 

Jimmie, who had just come in, 
giggled. 

‘*Vou’d just ought to see him, Miss 
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Reid, with a big stocking hanging to 
him, just like an old woman. The kids 
all threw stones and called him a sissy. 
It was great!’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Miss Reid gravely, ‘‘and 
it took all the money he had saved to 
pay for the windows.”’ 

‘If ever I hear of your throwing a 
stone, Jimmie O’ Brien, there’ll be some- 
thing doin’ in this house, I promise you 
that. It’s a fine thing when a lad can’t 
sit in his own windows widout bein’ 
hooted at,” said Mrs. O’Brien. 

**You only laughed when I told you 
before,’’ said Jimmie in an injured voice. 

‘‘T_ didn’t know some things then that 
I know now,” replied Mrs. O’Brien 
majestically. “If they are Dutch, they 
have their feelings like everybody else, 
and if I hear—”’ But Jimmie had dis- 
appeared. 

The baby next door began to cry. 

‘‘T wonder what can be the matter 
with it,”’ said Mrs. O’Brien. ‘Sure 
that poor woman has trouble enough, 
hasn’t she?” 

“I think if you could see it, you might 
be able to suggest something to help 
it,” said Miss Reid, her heart beating 
rapidly. ‘You are such a good nurse.”’ 

Mrs. O’Brien blushed, hesitated and 
then said explosively: ‘‘To tell the 
truth, Miss Reid, I haven’t been very 
friendly,—the Lord forgive me! and she 
may hold it ag’in me. You knowI didn’t 
know, so I think I’d better not go in.” 

“Oh, I think she’d be glad to be 
friends with you, and then you might 
offer to help her lift the boy, too. A 
nice neighbor like you might do her lots 
of good. Letus bothgoin. I want to 
see if there are any books I could lend 
the boy. He must be lonesome.”’ 


Mrs. O’Brien, evidently very ill at 
ease, accompanied her. 

‘‘We came in to see if there is any- 
thing we can do for the child,’’ was her 
stately greeting to Mrs. Ehrenheit, who, 
blank amazement written all over her 
face, led the way to the bedroom. 
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“And the poor, dear little boy,’’ said 
Mrs. O’Brien, some minutes later, hold- 
ing the baby. ‘Now, why, Mrs. Ehren- 
heit, didn’t you ask me to help you lift 
him? Sure, I’d be glad to help you do 
it, and Himself will come in at night 
and carry the lad out a block or two for 
a little diversion. Himself is not much 
to look at, sonny, but he’s as gentle as 
a baby, so you needn’t be afraid to trust 
him, He won’t hurt you, I promise you 
that,’’ she said, turning to the child. 
‘‘And I do be so busy I can’t get much 
time to darn stockings, and I hear you’re 
a beautiful knitter, so if you get the time 
I’d like a couple pair of stockings for 
Nellie by next Winter.”’ 

A look of bitterness crept into Mrs. 
Ehrenheit’s face which Mrs. O’Brien 
was quick to notice. 

“He'll sit right out in the front and 
do his knitting, and Himself will break 
every bone in the body of any of them 
kids that annoy him,” she said firmly. 
‘*It’s a burning shame for the likes of 
them to worry the likes of him; and all 
this child here needs is a bit of fresh air. 
Nellie do be crazy for a baby, and she’ll 
take him out for you, and proud to do 
it.’’ Mrs. Ehrenheit was speechless at 
the thought of the blessings that were 
about to fall upon her shoulders. 

‘‘She’s a nice, neat little body, if she 
is Dutch,’’ said Mrs. O’Brien, as she 
escorted Miss Reid to the car, ‘‘and I’ll 
do all I can for her, you may be sure.” 


J 


‘‘Talk about Rosenfield and the Roo- 
shuns and Chinks,’’ remarked the janitor 
two or three weeks later. ‘‘He isn’t in 
it with that one,’’ pointing to Miss Reid, 
‘‘for a peacemaker. To see that husky 
O’Brien taking out that cripple of the 
Ehrenheit’s every night would paralyze 
you! And Mrs. O’Brien and Mrs, 
Ehrenheit are as thick as thieves. 

‘*Do you want a shelf, Miss Reid?” 
he called, going after her as quickly as 
his rheumatic knees permitted. 
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GOLDEN CHAINS 


HOW THE BELMONT-RYAN SYNDICATE IS PREPARING TO 


UNITE ALL NEW YORK TRACTION LINES IN A WATERED- 
STOCK COMBINATION SECOND IN SIZE ONLY TO THE 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, EMPLOYING METHODS OF 
HIGH FINANCE BESIDE WHIGH “BOSS” TWEED’S OLD- 
FASHIONED ROBBERIES SEEM LUDICROUSLY AWKWARD 


By John Coulter 


NEW YORK CITY 


REATER NEW YORK is in the 

grasp of a frightful, crushing money- 
power, which, with its heaped-up hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, has the first 
city in the United States completely 
under its control. The world has never 
seen anything like it; it is gigantic, 
unique. It can marshal $1,000,000,000 
under its banner, and it is not afraid of 
the City, the State or the Nation. It 
has no politics, and yet it owns politi- 
cians; it has friends in the board of 
aldermen, in the legislature and in con- 
gress, and it has high standing in the 
courts; it has the best of legal talent 
to construe the laws and complaisant 
judges to interpret their meaning. 
Should it find objection to statutes as 
they now stand, it can have new ones 
written and passed. 

I allude to the syndicate which has 
assumed control of the traction lines of 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and which may take over the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company and 
other means of communication on Long 
Island. This syndicate has behind it 
the wealth of the Rothschilds, through 
August Belmont, who is its head; the 





fortune of the Vanderbilts, through Cor- 
nelius of that name; the money of the 
Standard Oil Company, through the 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Company and 
Henry H. Rogers, the active head of 
this monoply of monopolies; the cash of 
the allied interests at the back of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, which have implicit 
faith in the man who brought the billion- 
and-a-half-dollars United States Steel 
Corporation into being; the hoard of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and the financial, moral and political in- 
fluence of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, both of which are owned and con- 
trolled by Thomas Fortune Ryan, an all 
but equal partner with Mr. Belmont. 
This combination has _ organized 
@ $445,000,000 stock-holding company, 
to which may be added $120,000,000 
when the Brooklyn Rapid Transit is 
taken in. This will come into the fold 
when Mr. Belmont makes the sign, and 
with it Pennsylvania railroad interests, 
controlling hundreds of millions more. 
The Pennsylvania Company, which owns 
the state of that name, is building tun- 
nels under the North and East rivers, 
as well as a line the length of Long 
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Island, and the traction question is a 
matter of extreme moment to it. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who is interested in 
the Pennsylvania Company in more ways 
than one, was the adviser of Mr. Bel- 
mont in the merger deal, and may, with 
propriety, be called the most prominent 
figure in it, although Mr. Belmont stands 
as the ostensible head in the public’s 
view. Mr. Morgan was establishing 
syndicates when Mr. Belmont was going 
to school, and has numbers of them to 
his credit. Then there may be added 
$217,000,000 more, to represent new sub- 
ways and additional common stock. 


Bound with Golden Chains 


Greater New York is being bound in 
golden chains in every conceivable way. 
There are railways overhead, railways on 
the surface, subways underneath the 
street railroads, and tunnels below the 
subways—all in the hands or under the 
control of the men who constitute the 
syndicate. In this list, also, should be 
put the bridges across the two rivers, for 
they will come into the syndicate’s sys- 
tem in a practical way, no matter who 
may lay claim or title to them. The peo- 
ple own them, but this makes no differ- 
ence. 

Casting up the wealth behind this syn- 
dicate, the hundreds of millions revealed 
is startling. Mr. Belmont has millions 
of his own, left him by his father, who 
represented the Rothschilds in the Unit- 
ed States during his lifetime; Mr. Mor- 
gan began his career with $10,000,000, 
and has increased it many times over, to 
say nothing of those who are willing to 
invest in any scheme he may counte- 
nance; Mr. Rogers has millions, too, for 
he represents not only Standard Oil but 
Amalgamated Copper as well; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company is a link in the chain 
of Standard Oil banks, and is the most 
powerful house among Hebrew men of 
wealth in the United States; Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, who sold the street rail- 


roads of New York to Mr. Belmont and 


bought the Equitable Assurance Society ~ 


from young James WHazen Hyde, 
owns as many banks, trust companies 
and other corporations as some rich 
society men have suits of clothes; then 
the Vanderbilts and all sorts of financial 
institutions are associated with the men 
who compose this syndicate, and a 
glance around and about shows millions 
upon millions—nothing but millions—in 
the hands of the combination which is 
now the real boss of Greater New York. 
Then there is that indefinite proposition, 
the ‘‘investing public,’’ which will come 
in with a few millions to ‘add to the ag- 
gregate. The ‘‘investing public” always 
comes in; this is understood, and enters 
into the calculations of syndicates. 


You'd Better Read the Figures 


As a rule, people detest figures, but 
in the hands of men entirely ‘‘wise’’ to 
the financial game they can be made to 
do anything, and with them the wily 
financier can arrive at any conclusion. 
The average man adds two and two to- 
gether and finds great difficulty in ob- 
taining any other result than four. The 
modern general of finance adds two and 
two and arrives at a total of twenty-two. 
The difference is eighteen, and this 
comes out of the pockets of the people, 
who pay the toll and say nothing. De- 
ficits are made up by tricks of handwrit- 
ing, and the only man who is worse off 
than the mere tax-paying private citizen 
is the minority stockholder, (the unit 
of the “investing public’”’ aforesaid), 
who not only pays taxés on what is 
stolen, but suffers the loss of the good 
money he may have put into the enter- 
prise, which is run for the glory and 
profit of the financial buccaneers who 
manage it. Capitalization of water and 
the future is about to be exemplified in 
great shape in Greater New York. 

In order to give a clearer idea of what 
the control of all the traction lines in 
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the metropolis means, it may be pointed 
out that single fares equal in number 
to the population of the whole world 
will be collected on the local highways 
of New York this year; by this I mean 
the surface, subway and elevated lines 
on the Island of Manhattan and as far 
north as the city limits extend beyond 
the classic Harlem. It is estimated— 
for the officially complete census has 
not yet been taken—that there are 1,200,- 
000,000 people inhabiting the earth, and 
that is the number of rides that will be 
sold in 1906 by the transportation com- 
panies ruled by Mr. Belmont and his 
syndicate. 

During 1905 something more than 
1,036,000,000 people rode on the sub- 
way, elevated and surface lines, and the 
entire income was $38,661,137. The 
operating expenses were $19,668,808, 
which left total net earnings of $18,992,- 
329. From this was subtracted what are 
known as “charges’’ (dividends, inter- 
est, etc., on stocks and bonds) and what 
is commonly denominated as a ‘‘sur- 
plus’’ of $3,262,977 remained. It wasn’t 
a real surplus, however, because one 
dividend amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars was overlooked or mis- 
laid; but it was a good enough surplus 
for the moment, and so it was allowed to 
stand. Now-this surplus of $3,262,977 
happens to represent what Mr. Belmont 
and his syndicate depend upon to make 
money for them in the way of dividends 
and interest on the $445,000,000 capital- 
ization, less some slight savings in the 
way of concentration of management. 

Now, this $445,000,000 of capital is 
divided as follows: Underlying stocks 
and bonds, $220,000,000; new four and 
one-half per cent. bonds, $70,000,000; 
new five per cent. stock, $55,000,000; 
new common stock, $100,000,000. In 
the first place, from this $3,262,977 sur- 
plus of 1905 must be substracted the 
four and one-half per cent. interest on 
the $70,000,000 of bonds, amounting to 
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$3,150,000, which will leave a balance of 
$112,977; then the five per cent. divi- 
dend on the $55,000,000 of preferred 
stock is to come out of this balance 
and when taken out it leaves a deficit of 
$2,687,023. When it comes to a deficit, 
everything that follows must be added to 
it, and this is the case with the dividend 
that ought to be paid on the $100,000,000 
of common stock. If this dividend is 
put at four per cent. this would amount 
to $4,000,000 in a year, or a total of 
$6,487,023 minus. However, as the 
traffic in 1906 will be at least 175,000,000 
greater than in 1905, this will help some 
in adding to the surplus and decreasing 
the deficit, but not in a material degree, 
as it will cost something to carry the 
additional passengers. 


Capitalizing the Future 


What does this tremendous capitaliza- 
tion represent? It certainly does not 
represent the true value of the properties 
upon which it rests as so heavy a bur- 
den, nor the rights to the streets through 
which the cars pass, nor the pure air 
above on the elevated structures, nor the 
more or less vitiated atmosphere in the 
subways; neither does it represent the 
past or the present. What it really does 
represent is the future, and the hopes 
and expectations of a few ambitious 
men. But then it must be remembered 
that the same men are not risking any 
considerable portion of their own money, 
but the cash of others, and in addition to 
this they are trafficing in the credit of 
the city, which stands as sponsor for 
millions which aided in the construction 
of the present subway. 

How much of the capital of the new 
combination is what is known as 
“water?’’ It is merely a matter of 
standard, and Mr. Belmont would have 
one standard, while the public would 
have another. In reality, the term 
‘*‘water’’ means a capitalization of pros- 
pects, whether bright or not-dark. The 
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capitalization just created by Mr. Bel- 
mont and his associates in the syndicate 
to represent possible values in five or 
more years, is “water.” In other words, 
the new company is capitalized to a 
limit yet to be reached. If the hopes 
and expectations of these men are worth 
the sum at which the $100,000,000 of 
common stock is to be “floated,” then, 
of course, the stock is worth that price. 
Whether that price can be maintained 
in the market is a question for Wall 
Street to settle. 

Based on the revenue-producing ca- 
pacity of urban business in 1905, practi- 
cally all the common stock and nearly 
$50,000,000 of the five per cent. pre- 
ferred stock is ‘‘water’’ pure and simple. 
At the price at which the stock of the 
new company will be offered to the pub- 
lic, the ‘‘water”’ in it will amount, essen- 
tially to $100,000,000! This is high 
finance with a vengeance, but it has had 
its parallels in the cases of a few great 
railroad companies, much to the grief 
and sorrow of hundreds of thousands 
of real investors. The speculator who 
risked and lost doesn’t count. 


Hopes of the Promoters 


What is the justification for such an 
avalanche of securities? It is the belief 
among financiers who have expressed 
themselves that the promoters of this 
combination have created them with the 
expectation that the net revenues of the 
properties will increase some $6,000,000 
per annum within a ‘‘reasonable”’ time, 
and without much further capital ex- 
penditure, thus wiping out the deficit. 
When the deficit is extinguished, then 
some means must be provided for the 
payment of dividends upon about $140,- 
000,000 of common and preferred stock. 
If it be true that a large working capital 
is to be provided, this, together with the 
cash on hand (amounting in all to $25,- 
000,000) will have the effect of squeez- 
ing out just that amount of ‘‘water.” 


As this working capital will come from 
the pockets of the promoters, it may with 
truth be said that this is about all the 
ready money they will put into the enter- 
prise. 

Upon what may the expectations that 
the revenue to the traction companies 
will shortly increase by $6,000,000 or so 
per annum be based? There are two 
factors of importance, the first being the 
natural growth of traffic in the City of 
New York, which, the experts of the 
companies agree, is about six per cent. 
a year. The net increase is lower be- 
cause the tendency is always toward in- 
creasing the number of transfers, and 
also toward a growth in long-haul traffic 
rather than the short-haul, out of which 
companies make their largest earnings. 
Clever men at figures say that it will be 
at least five years, even at the present 
rate of growth of the city, before the net 
earnings reach the basis upon which the’ 
syndicate’s great combination has been 
formed. 


Using the City’s Credit 


The second factor is the construction 
of new subways. There are to be three 
of these—one for Seventh and Eighth 
avenues, one for Lexington avenue, and 
another for Third avenue—and the esti- 
mated cost is $115,000,000, which means 
a real cost of $175,000,000. This war- 
rants an additional capitalization of at 
least $200,000,000, which is a low figure, 
and one upon which the syndicate can 
make money, for the reason that the 
combination can, in all probability, use 
the credit of the city, and the money 
of the city, too, in the boring and finish- 
ing of the tunnels. In such case there 
is little doubt as to the ultimate value of 
its securities. Mr. Belmont’s present 
subway already is using the city’s three 
and one-half per cent. borrowing rate on 
$37,000,000, largely in consequence of 
which it is enabled to pay eight per 
cent. dividends on its capitalization of 
























$35,000,000. The more equities of this 
kind that are created for the combina- 
tion, the greater will be the value of its 
stock. If the traffic of the existing sub- 
way can be duplicated on the east side 
of the city with a corporation similarly 
capitalized and built at similar expense 
to the constructing company, it may be 
safe to say, or at least predict, that the 
$6,000,000 of extra revenue per annum 
necessary to eliminate the ‘‘water’’ from 
the syndicate’s securities will be fairly 
in sight. 

Summed up and considered from a 
financial point of view, not from the 
standpoint of the banker or conservative 
financier, but that of the daring specu- 
lator, the new traction merger is simply 
a large gamble on the future and the 
prospect (or ability) of its backers secur- 
ing the exceedingly lucrative work of 
constructing the new subways. But who 
doubts that Mr. Belmont will get these 
valuable contracts? He has notified the 
Rapid Transit Commission that he pur- 
poses to put in bids for them, and what 
power can prevent him from securing 
them? Has not Mr. Belmont a billion 
dollars behind him? He has, and money 
is most potent in this money-worshipping 
New York. Suppose some other man 
really is awarded these coveted contracts ; 
cannot Mr. Belmont buy him out? Cer- 
tainly. It is necessary that Mr. Belmont 
get them in one way or another, because 
the syndicate cannot stand competition. 

Among the most interesting features 
of this titanic combination is the fact 
that $51,000,000 of the common stock 
will control it absolutely. The bonds 
and preferred stock have no voting 
power, and the common stock amounts 
to $100,000,000. Slightly more than one- 
half of this is $51,000,000, and, saying 
that the common stock sells at sixty— 
and it will not go at a higher rate than 
that—then $26,000,000 will dominate the 
entire urban transportation of New York 
City. Mr. Belmont will see who gets 
this control, and who keeps it, and as 
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he will be kept in power by a voting 
trust composed of his own friends, no 
rude outsider can come in and oust him 
from place. 


It May Soon Rival U. S. Steel 


It may not be long ere this $445,000,- 
ooo consolidation is swelled to a com- 
bination with a capitalization of $662,- 
000,000, composed of the original capital 
of $100,000,000 and the $200,000,000 
representing the new subways. Then Mr. 
Belmont’s organization will be second in 
size only to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, out of which Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie got $300,000,000, and which rep- 
resents a billion and a half. When the 
Long Island traction companies come in 
this will add hundreds of millions more, 
but as they are not in just yet there is 
no need of bothering with these addi- 
tional troublesome millions. 

What makes the position of Mr. Bel- 
mont so strong is the fact that he and 
his associates have the people working 
for them, while the city itself is little 
more than an employe. 

Were the late William M. Tweed now 
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living he would realize what an amateur 
and a tyro he really was. Had he capi- 
talized his ambition instead of his crimi- 
nal greed, he might have been a great 
financier. As it was, his work was coarse. 
He never explored the realm of really high 
finance, but stole openly and then asked, 
“What are you going to do about it?’’ 
He was a common fellow, and never 
stood a show of becoming a member of 
high financial society. His methods 
were crude, and well calculated to ex- 
cite smiles of derision in these days. 
He never sought to learn of Wall Street, 
and came to a deserved bad end. 

It is not alone the nickels of the peo- 
ple that the mighty street car syndicate 
is after. There is Wall Street, with its 
numberless devices for the manipulation 
of stocks. Prices rise and fall, and the 
‘sinsiders’’ make the prices. Then there 
are the juggling of assets, the forcing of 
balances and the making of surpluses 
out of airy nothing. Wall Street has 
a new trick for every tick of the clock, 
and eagerly awaits the advent of new 
stocks—to take a kick at them. 


Personality of Belmont 


Mr. Belmont is a favored child of for- 
tune. Everything has come his way 
since he was born, and he has let 
little get past him. Until he be- 
came associated with the Interborough 
Rapid ‘Transit Company (the subway) he 


LOOKING FOR WORK 


was not more than a lieutenant of finance. 
When he was elected president of this 
organization he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy, and when he took over the ele- 
vated lines and merged them with the 
subway system he became a colonel. 
In consequence of his latest strategic 
movement he has been made a general. 
His personality is neither striking nor 
impressive. In a crowd he would not 
be picked out as a leader of men. But 
he is a hard worker, has the faculty of 
concentration, and possesses marked 
business ability, although he is not 
looked upon by his associates as a 
genius. When he took hold of the sub- 
way he exhibited originality, and when 
he fought the Pennsylvania Company in 
its efforts to gain entrance into New 
York by tunneling the North River he 
showed a high grade of pluck. So hard 
a fight did he make against the burly 
Pennsylvania Company that it made 
terms with him. 

Only once in his career has he met 
with an upset. He represented the 
Rothschilds as chairman of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad until one day 
John W. Gates came along, bought the 
road when Mr. Belmont wasn’t look- 
ing and tossed him into the ditch. 
But Mr. Belmont is older now, keeps 
his eyes open and his wits about 
him, and it is doubtful if even the 
clever Mr. Gates could fool him again. 


ws By H. C. Gauss 


CE, daily, up to Salem’s wharves, the patient tide slips in; 
It lips the thrown-down granite, it lips the spiles worn thin 
And, asking sadly at the flood, ‘‘Are there no ships today?” 
Returns, an idle current, into an idle bay. 























GREAT -GRANDMA’S WEDDING 





By Catherine Jewett 


EAST BROWNFIELD, 


WEET Great-grandma looks a saint, 
With her white hair, and her quaint 
’Broidered kerchief folded down 
Primly o’er her satin gown, 


As she tells in accents low, 

Wonder tales of long ago, 

When all the men had manners fine, 

When Knighthood’s flower was in its 
prime; 

When maidens fair were mild and sweet, 

Modest-spoken, and discreet, 

Learned in all housewifely art, 

Clean of body, pure of heart. 


Heart alive! those maids were true! 
The men were monstrous genteel, too; 
And when with fingers lightly met 
They trod the stately minuet 


It was a picture good to see, 

Of grace and gentle dignity; 

Of manhood in its perfect prime, 
Of girlhood in its blossom time. 


Their smiling elders walked apart 
And wisely mated heart to heart. 

For children dared not say them ‘‘nay,” 
Great-grandma says, in that old day. 


And yet, despite Great-grandma’s word 
Another’s tale I oft have heard 

About a willful little maid 

Who both her parents disobeyed ; 


Who would not wed the suitor old, 
That wooing came with lands and gold, 
But rashly ran away instead 

To follow where a lover led,— 


Because her foolish heart, forsooth, 

Was given to a giddy youth. 

For maids were fond, and men were bold 
Long, long ago, in days of old. 


As beasts are hunted, to their lair. 





MAINE 


Full many a word was whispered low 
As they went bowing to and fro, 

With hearts aflame, as warm hands met 
In many an old-time minuet. 


And she was young and passing fair,— 
Too sweet a bloom for age to wear. 
Her parents wisely chose for pelf; 

She chose (the minx) to please herself. 


The wedding dress itself was made, 
A dream of silver and brocade; 

Its flashing gems, its priceless lace, 
The bodice of a queen might grace. 


The richest gifts in all the land 

The groom had brought with lavish hand, 
While eager guests, from far and near, 
Were bidden to the wedding cheer. 


Yet still the willful little bride 
Within her chamber wept and sighed 
Until she heard the glasses ring 
High o’er the riotous reveling. 


Quick then she crept across the hall, 
Swift scaled the garden’s prisoning wall; 
And so the tale was all complete, — 

A man, a maid, a courser fleet. 


Oh! swift they rode o’er dale and hill, 
And ever swift, and swifter still; 

While close behind, with pothering muss, 
With pistol, sword and blunderbuss, 


The gray groom followed, breathing ire, 
And, neck and neck, her angry sire, 
While crowding on, with ribald shout, 
Rode guest, and squire, and serving lout. 


Wine-mad, to help a father bend 
A daughter’s heart to his own end: 
Wine-mad, to hunt the flying pair, 
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Oh! long the race, and stern the pace, 
And cruel grew the tireless chase, 
Until they reached a river wide 

With broken bridge and swollen tide. 


One swaying plank the waters spanned, 
Wild swirled the waves on either hand. 
‘**’Tis death to try that dizzy way; 

Say, sweetheart, will you go or stay?” 


Her lover whispered, and the maid 
Made answer straightway, undismayed: 


‘*Life may divide, but death is true; 
Come life, come death, I ride with you!” 


And no pursuer dared to tread 
Where man and maid to safety sped, 
But watched them swiftly ride away 
To happiness that happy day. 


And thus it was, with shot and shout, 
Great-grandma’s wedding came about; 
Great-grandma, modest, meek, and mild, 
A gentle and obedient child, 


THE PASSING OF JULES VERNE 


NDER normal conditions in a “‘live’’ 

boy’s reading, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ 
is invariably followed by the ‘‘Swiss 
Family Robinson.” This in its turn is 
superseded by Verne’s ‘‘Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea” and 
‘‘The Mysterious Island.’’ The latter, 
which contains the essence of the gospel 
Verne preaches, prepares the way for his 
more abstruse work and for, Cooper, 
Stevenson and Scott. 

Verne’s thrilling plots are not used 
simply for the display of his vast fund 
of encyclopediac information. Under 
all the wealth of words lies a motif 
worthy of the best efforts of novelist, 
seer or poet. With keen insight he has 
struck the dominant note of the twen- 
tieth century,— the recognition of man’s 
power to control conditions, physical, 
moral and spiritual. If it is necessary 
to circle the earth in eighty days it is 
done; if a journey to the moon becomes 
essential, the means will be discovered; 
the tropics, the frozen zones, the hidden 
seas, each must yield up its wealth of 
secrets when the world-master makes his 
demand upon it; and if a casual comet 
slices off a goodly portion of our planet, 
to be at once transformed into a whirl- 
ing satellite, the few human beings 
therewith transplanted have no difficulty 


in resolving themselves at once into an 
autocracy and organizing a new republic 
in their limited sphere. 

“The Mysterious Island’’ is to the 
present age what “Robinson Crusoe’”’ 
was a hundred years ago. It cannot 
compete with its prototype in poetry, 
simplicity and naturalness, but it is a 
faithful exponent of the possibilities of 
our highly complex modern life. The 
latter-day Robinson is multiple, and 
understands clearly the conditions that 
surround him. If he needs tools he 
makes them from the native ore; he 
manufactures powder and nitro-glycer- 
ine; he distils his chemical prepara- 
tions, builds railroads and telegraph 
lines, produces cloth of good quality, 
studies astronomical and geological con- 
ditions, prepares his island for its ulti- 
mate annexation to his own republic and 
is only worsted at the last by the inter- 
vention of that power that holds the 
worlds in its hands. 

Verne believed in man, the wonder- 
fully developed man of the twentieth 
century, and most of all in the Anglo- 
Saxon race; and his whole work is a 
prophecy of man’s future control of all 
material conditions. 


Sarab D. Hobart 























A PIRATE. YET «A. BROTHER 





By H. C. Gauss 


WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


APTAIN EBENEZER PERKINS 

of Castine, Maine, was one of the 
pillars of the lodge of Freemasons which 
had flourished in that ancient settlement 
since the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Mrs. Captain Ebenezer Perkins 
was not wholly pleased that several even- 
ings out of the captain’s too-brief so- 
journs ashore were spent in the company 
of the fellow-craftsmen, but her plaints 
were ignored, as the plaints of many 
other other spouses have been ignored, 
and in the symposiums which followed 
the lodge meetings there were various 
comforting beverages set forth which 
were based on direct importation by the 
captain, who had the lodge meetings in 
memory in whatever part of the world 
he might happen to be. 

The handful of home-staying brethren 
who kept up the lodge while the majority 
of its membership roamed the navigable 
waters of the globe were not without 
recompense. There was scarcely a meet- 
ing but some brother told of queer lodge 
meetings in queer places or of Masonry 
under the most magnificent of old-world 
auspices. One had filled a chair when 
half a dozen, speaking four different lan- 
guages, had exemplified the degrees in 
a savage’s hut on a far Tahitian shore. 
Another had visited an English-speaking 
lodge which held its meeting in a Hindu 
temple surrounded by the symbolism of 
the world’s oldest civilization. But 
the most frequent narrator of special 
Masonic experiences was Captain Eben- 
ezer. Wherever he went he sought out 
Masonic experiences with enthusiasm. 
In Havana, in London, or in Hong 





Kong his first leisure was devoted to 
the development of brother Masons. 
Naturally, the captain had the hailing 
sign out with much frequency, perhaps 
so much so that it became a more or 
less habitual gesture, and no Mason who 
came much into the captain’s society 
could remain long in ignorance that 
Captain Ebenezer Perkins was a brother 
and anxious to be regarded as such, 

In the year 1820, the Castine lodge, 
which had been ousted from its lodge 
room by the British during the consider- 
able British occupancy of the town as 
a result of the War of 1812, was in a 
flourishing condition. Its regalia and 
paraphernalia was all brought from 
abroad and was complete in every par- 
ticular. The symbols which adorned the 
walls of its place of mystic rites were 
of no mean drawing, and no matter 
where Captain Ebenezer might go, he 
was never shamed to remember the little 
lodge room at home, as correct in its 
appurtenances as the most pretentious. 
In the early part of 1820 Captain Eben- 
ezer sailed from Castine with lumber, 
fish and an assorted cargo for St. Iago 
de Cuba, the Santiago of 1898, and a 
rare hole for rum and rascals, as every 
Yankee skipper of the early days knew. 
What was planned and begun at San- 
tiago was consummated on the quay at 
Havana. If the Yankees got three 
prices for their commodities and drove 
shrewd bargains for return cargoes, the 
Spanish merchants sometimes settled 
the account to their own advantage by 
having an interest in the piratical 
schooner that took the Yankee ship 
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and sold the vessel and cargo through 
a broker at Havana, 

Captain Perkins liked to go to San- 
tiago; faith, it’s no bad place to go now, 
in the right time of year. Once slipped 
through the preposterously narrow en- 
trance, where the old Morro presents its 
anachonistic front, Captain Perkins 
was relieved from any of the mariner’s 
worries. His vessel was nearly as safe 
from chance of storm or wreck in that 
wholly enclosed harbor as if he had been 
able to lock her up in a cupboard at 
home. He exchanged the seaman’s 
troubles for the merchant’s worries, but 
after the day’s business was over he 
might sit out in the sprinkled, flower- 
scented plaza, drinking a combination of 
rum and lime juice, which is one of the 
Santiago characteristics, and watch the 
girls go to evening service in the whitey- 
brown cathedral across the plaza, or he 
might go to Masonic lodge meeting, 
where he would meet as many queer 
Masonic fish as in almost any other 
lodge in the world. 

With a sigh, which was one of relief 
as well as one of regret, Captain Perkins 
rippled out of Santiago harbor before the 
perfumed breeze of a morning in May. 
Instead of having to load for home with 
molasses, as he had feared, he had been 
able to get together a cargo of coffee, 
pimento, sugar and other commodities, 
good, at the least calculation, frr a profit 
of ten thousand dollars, hard money, 
when landed in Boston. But Santiago 
had never been pleasanter or congenial 
company more plentiful. Captain Eben- 
ezer had been able to add to his busi- 
ness Spanish very many phrases which 
had nothing at all to do with commercial 
transactions. He even hummed a little 
Spanish song as he passed out by the 
Morro, a song which in its most expur- 
gated form would have thrilled Castine 
with horror. The song was a reminis- 
cence of a scene of festivity to which he 
had been introduced by a Masonic ac- 
quaintance. ‘To learn the verses line by 


line was not an unpleasant task for the 
Yankee seafarer, and he was naively un- 
scious of the full meaning. He took the 
shouts of laughter that had greeted the 
song as a tribute to his talents as an en- 
tertainer, and was only vaguely puzzled 
to find that his fair instructress had dis- 
appeared when he had, against her pro- 
tests, insisted on exhibiting his new 
accomplishment. 

As he set the course of the Camden 
along the south shore of Cuba, however, 
and her nose began to point the way 
back to New England, he began to think 
of old Castine, and there was no more 
singing of Spanish ditties. He gruffly 
ordered the grinning helmsman to shut 
his face and stumped off below to get his 
breakfast. 

Twenty-four hours later he was setting 
every inch of canvas and sozzling his 
sails with salt water in a vain attempt to 
run away from a topsail schooner that 
was swinging up and outsailing and out- 
pointing him without apparent effort on 
the part of its crew. The pirate caught 
him well out of sight of land and of any 
other sail,and ranging up along the wind- 
ward side, grappled the Camden with 
delicate seamanship and poured a dozen 
brown rascals over on the deck of the 
Yankee vessel. One of these scienti- 
fically kicked the man at the wheel sev- 
eral feet forward and brought the Cam- 
den up intothe wind, while others let the 
halliard go with a run. In five minutes 
the Camden was towing along easily be- 
side the pirate, the hatches were off and 
the precious cargo was being shifted into 
the hold of the buccaneer. Even Cap- 
tain Ebenezer Perkins, sweating and hot 
with rage, helped in the transfer, under 
the ungentle urging of the captors. 

Today it is as impossible to be a suc- 
cessful sea pirate as it is to lead an army 
to victory clad in chain mail and bearing 
a lance, and it seems incredible that it 
was quite easy in the first half of the 
nineteenth century to board a vessel fly- 
ing the flag of the United States, to sub- 

















due the crew with numbers and force of 
arms and take her cargo out, then set 
her adrift with flames running along her 
decks and up her shrouds. There were 
several parts of the world where this was 
possible, but none where it was so nearly 
probable as in the waters around Cuba, 
and especially in those waters from which 
a quick run could be made to Havana. 
The files of newspapers for the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century contain fre- 
quent paragraphs like the following: 


ANOTHER PIRATICAL OUTRAGE.—The 
captain and crew of the brig Sally, who have 
just landed in Charleston, report that their 
vessel was taken from them by pirates who 
removed the cargo and burned the vessel. 
The crew, after being ill treated and robbed, 
were set adrift in an open boat from which 
they were rescued by the schooner Enter- 
prize. 


BostoN SEAMEN ILL-TREATED.—The 
captain of the snow Good Hope, which has 
just arrived in Boston, reports that he was 
boarded by pirates who, finding the cargo of 
little value, took the captain’s watch and 
money and deprived the crew of their clothes 
and valuables. Upon the captain protesting 
against the robbery he was struck on the 
head witha cutlass and left fordead. One 
of the crew who offered resistance was 
stabbed and thrown overboard. The pirates 
left the vessel after doing much wanton dam- 
age to the sails and rigging. The captain, 
recovering from unconsciousness, was able to 
bring the snow to Boston. 


Among such paragraphs may be found 
the short and succinct annal of the fate 
of the Camden. The cargo transferred, 
piles of inflammables were set on fire in 
different parts of the hull. As the pirate 
sheered off, the Camden was burning 
briskly and in the bright southern sun- 
shine was not so much of a tell-tale 
beacon but that the pirate could get out 
of the way in a few hours of smart sail- 
ing. 

Captain Ebenezer Perkins, hand-free, 
but with legs confined in a long bar- 
shackle which had probably been a-slav- 
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ing and might go again, contemplated 
the condition of his own cargo in the 
hold of another’s vessel, and swore flu- 


ently. The Spanish schooner was heel- 
ing smartly and making excellent speed 
with her load. The Yankee crew was 
stowed amidships under the weather bul- 
warks and with a bit of anawning. They 
had been accommodated with something 
to eat and drink by the pirates, who were 
feeling the virtuous good humor of the 
successful. The pirate captain seemed 
to enjoy Captain Perkins’ profanity, 
even. ‘‘Hey, feel damn bad, eh? No 
bueno feel bad. Send good place, damn 
quick.” And with an expressive ges- 
ture to the sky, the pirate went aft with 
what Captain Perkins could not but feel 
was a diabolical grin. 

‘Now they ain’t no use givin’ this 
thing up,’’ said the captain to his next 
shackle-mate, who happened to be the 
steersman erstwhile so vigorously kicked, 
and who was inclined to be low-spirited, 
‘*mebbe I kin find a Mason around here, 
an’ I’ll bet you—”’ 

As a matter of fact, except during the 
time when the pirates had the cap- 
tain on the run, he had kept a signal of 
distress going at an apparently unrecep- 
tive world. But just at this point the 
pirate who was second in command on 
the schooner came up and stooped over 
as if to examine the shackles. To the 
captain’s delirious delight, the piratical 
fingers formed themselves into a hailing 
sign, and a Masonic wigwag followed, 
ending in a furtive grasp of the hand. 
‘‘Dese all Masons?”’ queried he in a 
whisper. 

All Masons? Well, would Captain 
Ebenezer Perkins sail out of Castine 
with any other kind of a crew over the 
square and compass painted on the stern 
of the old Camden? Masons, yessiree, 
some of them past masters, and signs 
and tokens went up and down that 
shackled line with all the fervor 
of a dig-out from a bad position. 
“Fear notting, brodders,”’ said the 
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pirate, dramatically, and he strode aft. 

That which followed occurred in floods 
of Spanish, of which the prisoners could 
make out but little in the jangle of con- 
versation. The gestures were sufficiently 
revealing, and they followed their for- 
tunes with sinking and rising hearts until 
the dramatic denouement. 

First the mate, gracefully tripping aft, 
threw himself metaphorically at the feet 
of his commanding officer. ‘‘Lo, senor 
capitan, the Isle of Pines. It is suffi- 
ciently retired and lonesome at this part. 
Shall we not set these accursed Yankees 
ashore? When they reach Havana, if 
at all, there will be nothing to harm.’’ 

“Sacred thunders of the Eternal!’’ (so 
expresses himself the captain pirate.) 
“Ts it that thou are mad, my Diego? 
Hast thou a wish to hang? Shoot, stab 
and then into the sea!’’ 

_ “But no, my captain, this is—er—my 
name day. All Yankees should die, but 
I have a disrelish for this day—see, I 
implore thee. These for the shore!” 

The captain thunders a negative and 
strides aft. But there is an appeal from 
him, it seems. The mate calls loudly 
and the crew come running to the quar- 
ter-deck. There they stand in a chatter- 
ing, gesticulating group while the mate 
harangues them, the captain harangues 
them. Some look at the prisoners, some 
look at the mate, who is doing something 
with his fingers. One passes little pel- 
lets or beans of some sort among the 
crew and presently gathers them up and 
exhibits them to the captain and the 
mate, who appear to pick them out, one 
choosing one kind, one the other. The 
mate comes to the break of the trunk and 
shows his hand, nine beans of white. 
The captain shows black beans,— how 
many? Again nine. A tie between 
murdering and marooning. 

More haranguing, more chattering, 
more gesticulating, but two parties form 
and divide against each other with per- 
haps the show of a knife at intervals. 
The vote is taken again and it is nine 
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to nine. The mate is seen to smile 
sarcastically at his commanding officer 
and to make an apparently and purposely 
irritating remark. 

Ah, foolish captain of the pirate, with 
thy black-bearded, burly bulk! It was 
not wise to have despised the slim mate 
with sinews like steel wire; to have at- 
temped to seize and break that slender 
wrist which was the neck of the serpent 
hand with its eight-inch fang! Thy 
Diego had been waiting the provocation 
of such a coarse insult as that of thy 
rejoinder to his pleasantry, and had 
planned the thrust which should make 
him master of this quick - sailing 
schooner. Now thou liest on thy back, 
oh, burly captain, thy ashen gray face 
bears a look of surprise and the Yankee 
prisoners will be landed on the Isle of 
Pines in spite of thy thundering ‘‘No.”’ 

The remains of the late captain of the 
pirate schooner had hardly been removed 
from the deck before the new captain 
bowed his late captives politely over the 
side. He pressed a box of cigars and 
a bottle of rum on Captain Ebenezer 
Perkins and politely failed to hear the 
request that some provisions and water 
should go along with them. He was 
quite too much of a gentleman to point 
out Captain Perkins’ mistake in suppos- 
ing that there was an overplus of pro- 
visions aboard and that sea-stores, cost- 
ing good money, were to be wasted 
on Yankees. 

As a matter of fact, the week’s sojourn 
of the crew of the Camden on the Isle of 
Pines was largely in the nature of a pic- 
nic. Easily gathered fruits and shell- 
fish and easily caught fish and birds 
were feeding the crew fat and there were 
but remains of the New England energy 
when, a week later, a small schooner an- 
chored off the place where the Camden’s 
crew lay, marooned but happy. It was 
Captain Perkins who made signals to 
attract the stranger, and the signals were 
unheeded. There was some languid dis- 
cussion as to what should be done, but 
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it was inconclusive, and they would have 
gone to sleep again under their shelter of 
boughs but for Captain Perkins’ insis- 
tence. 

Finally it was agreed that the cabin 
boy should swim off to the little schooner 
‘and call attention to the condition ashore. 
The boy had been spending most of the 
time in the water, but objected that to 
swim because he had to, was work. One 
of the crew threatened to kick him and 
the captain promised him a Spanish dol- 
lar when they got to Havana, so, accom- 
panied by the dog, the midshipmite 
swam off and made the necessary nego- 
tiations for a passage. 

Captain Ebenezer was “biling,’’ as 
they say in New England, when he 
reached Havana, tense with indignation 
at his crew, who had developed the 
‘*manana”’ habit to the full, and speech- 
less with rage at the loss of a good 
vessel and a fine cargo. He set full sail 
for the consul’s office the moment he got 
his foot on shore, but stopped on the 
quay for unnecessary fuel to his wrath. 
Laying there in course of shipment for 
Spain were the very packages, bearing 
his mark, which had been under the 
hatches of the Camden when she sailed 
out of Santiago. 

He sputtered it all out to the consul, 
who heard it as if it had been a twice- 
told tale. He sympathized with Captain 
Ebenezer and then detailed the course 
of Spanish procedure in such cases. 
Briefly, it would cost something like 
a tenth of the value of the cargo to get 
the matter on foot at all, with the reason- 
able certainty that it would join a dozen 
other cases in some judicial pigeonhole. 
Meanwhile the goods would be away 
to Spain, the perpetrators gone, who 
knew where? and, lastly, Captain Eben- 
ezer stood a good chance of waking up 
in the hereafter if he showed out in 
Havana after nightfall with such a case 
pending. The captain did not relish 
the idea of his astral shape looking 
down on his physical body lying in some 


dark corner with a knife between the 
ribs, and he hauled up and made as 
short a course for Castine as possible. 

Some months later, Captain Perkins, 
then superintending the lading of a 
brand-new ship at Boston, heard some 
news. His just resentment was gratified 
to learn that the pirate vessel which had 
taken the Camden had been captured, 
and that the crew, including his old 
friend Diego, were in durance vile at 
Charleston in South Carolina. He found 
himself also with natural feelings of 
regret and sorrow, for Diego, a Mason 
and a brother, had certainly saved his 
life. But vexation followed all when he 
realized that he had been summoned to 
Charleston as a witness and that he must 
defer for the present his hopes of re- 
couping the Camden loss. Hecouldn’t, 
under any decent feelings of gratitude, 
contribute to the hanging of the man 
who had saved his life, and he wouldn’t 
miss the profit in the voyage impending, 
that was flat. His owners put the con- 
sideration of gratitude forward promi- 
nently and minimized the other. The 
dramatics of the situation appealed forci- 
bly to the great Webster, and the attor- 
ney-general’s office released Captain Per- 
kins from appearing at the trial, the 
more willingly that it decreased the ex- 
penses of the case. 

They tried to explain it to Diego, for- 
merly mate, but later the rash and unsuc- 
cessful pirate captain who had essayed 
to capture a United States brig of war 
in the darkness, mistaking her for the 
brig he had been chasing at nightfall. 
Diego understood the hundred dollars in 
gold that the messenger brought much 
better and wisely chose to spend it in 
comfortable things of life rather than to 
waste it on legal advice. He did try to 
bribe his way out with part of it, and 
explained the indignation of the United 
States deputy marshal by telling himself 
that the official was a more important and 
higher-priced officer than he supposed. 

In the end Diego was hanged, for he 
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was a very flagrant rascal indeed, while 
Captain Ebenezer Perkins sailed the seas 
and got rich enough to satisfy the moder- 
ate Castine standard. He ended his days 
in a three-story brick house in Portland, 
from which he sailed every other 


ARMING 


HEN the first Governor Yates of 

Illinois made his call for the vet- 
erans of the Mexican war to aid in sup- 
pressing the rebellion in the South, 
among the first to respond was Ulysses 
S. Grant. His offer to head a company 
was accepted at once by the governor, 
who with the first glance had recognized 
the ability and strength of character of 
“the Silent Man.’’ - On leaving the State 
House, Grant was confronted by what 
seemed an insurmountable difficulty. 
He was a poor man; worse that that, he 
was a man without much credit. His 
own family regarded him in the light of 
a ‘black sheep.” It had been a hard 
matter to raise the necessary means to 
make his visit to the capitol. Now that 
his services had been accepted, the ques- 
tion of how he should obtain the money 
to purchase the uniform and sword faced 
him. He held an inferior position in the 
leather and hide store of his father in 
Galena, Illinois, and the salary was 
small, so small that it had been a difficult 
matter to care for his household. All the 
way from Springfield to Galena he turned 
the matter over in his mind, seeing no 
way by which he could raise the needed 
sum. 

His father had long been out of 
patience with him and looked on him 
with anything but kindly eyes. To ask 
a loan from him seemed impossible. 
But patriotism overruled pride, and 
immediately on reaching home he 
went to his father and asked for a 
loan. The reply was a gruff denial 
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Wednesday evening, as long as he 
could navigate, to attend the meet- 
ing of the blue lodge, where he was 
called on, whenever there was a 


visitation, to tell the story of the 
pirate 


who was truly a_ brother. 


“yin. mam. or Deore 


As he left the office, where the inter- 
view had been held, he came face to face 
with Mr. Collins, his father’s partner. 
Mr. Collins had strong southern pro- 
clivities and was looked upon in many 
quarters as an incipient ‘‘copperhead’’ 
whose companionship it was well to 
avoid. He noticed the dejected appear- 
ance of the younger Grant and calling 
him aside asked what was the matter. It 
took only a few words to tell the story. 
Mr. Collins listened in silence, and 
when he had finished,said: ‘‘Look here, 
Ulysses, I’ll lend you the money.”’ 

Knowing the intense sympathy Mr. 
Collins had with the South, Grant could 
hardly believe his ears. Before he could 
reply, his father came out and, hearing 
Mr. Collins’ offer, said angrily: 

**Remember, Collins, if you loan him 
that money you do it on your own re- 
sponsibility. I will not pay you a cent.”’ 

Mr. Collins smiled, and taking Ulysses 
by the arm led him away from the neigh- 
borhood of his irate parent and repeated 
his offer. It was accepted with gratitude 
and when Grant entered the service at 
the head of his company, the handsome 
uniform and sword he sported had been 
supplied by the Confederate sympathizer. 
Mr. Collins, who told the story himself 
to the writer, laughed in a half-sorrowful 
way as he said that through this act of 
kindness he had armed ‘‘the Man of Des- 
tiny’’ and been the unconscious instru- 
ment by which the southern cause had 


been lost. 
aes J. A. Dobson 
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TOKYO, 


ARQUIS ITO’S wonderfully lum- 

inous eyes sparkled with joy. His 
voice was sweetly charming. Yes, as 
someone said, there is no age in his 
eyes nor in his voice. He is eternally 
young. And, at the same time, God only 
only knows how old he is. Yes, he 
must be a thousand years old, since in 
fact he made modern Japan and still is 
carrying Japan on his broad shoulders 
(By the way, he is hardly over five feet 
high.) A certain young Japanese states- 
man wrote of him: ‘‘He is the present 
and the future of our country personified 
in one individual; and in spite of all the 
attacks of party politics, he is still the 
man to whom all turn their eyes when- 
ever the country is in trouble, whether 
he be in or out of office.’’ In power or 
out of power, leading a cabinet or in 
retirement at his villa of Oiso, Marquis 
Ito is always the guiding voice of the 
nation. The formation of a new non-Ito 
cabinet is always preceded by a veritable 
procession of prospective cabinet-makers 
to visit the marquis at Oiso. Up to the 
present, ever since the first cabinet was 
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formed, Marquis Ito has been the vir- 
tual prime minister of Japan. He was 
actual prime minister more times than 
any other living statesman, four times in 
fact. The people of Japan, from the 
highest to the lowest, have confidence in 
him, their leader, and although some- 
times those irresponsible newspapers 
attack him quite bitterly, no crisis can 
arise without the whole nation turning 
to him as one man for guidance and 
help. 

Surely many Americans must remem- 
ber what President Hadley of Yale said 
when he conferred an honorable degree 
upon him. Yes, he said that the Mar- 
quis,—the greatest man of Japan, and 
one of the great men of the world— was 
one of the greatest four living men. 
(The ever so graceful president left us 
in a fog, however, not mentioning who 
were the others.) Perhaps Marquis Ito 
might be called the Japanese Bismarck. 
Or he may be the Japanese Napoleon. 
But there are no Westerners by whose 
achievements he can be measured. His 
work stands out unique in the world’s 
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history, as Japan’s growth is alone in a 
class by itself. Truly most nations are 
content to become great in hundreds of 
years. But Japan has risen from noth- 
ing, as it is said in Occidental countries, 
and in thirty-odd years has become one 
of the foremost countries of the world. 
And Marquis Ito has been the principal 
figure and worker in this marvelous, this 
unprecedented national transformation. 
To no other man in this world has it 
been given to look back from the middle 
age of sixty years and see such a life’s 
work lying behind him. What miracles 
he has seen and brought about since his 
birth in September, 1841! It was when 
he was a man of a little over forty that 
he drew up a constitution for Japan, and 
changed an absolute monarchy into a 
constitutional one. He did it as easily 


as he changed the thongs of his wooden 
clogs. 

And he did another diplomatic wonder 
in winning Korea over to the new agree- 


ment, that is to say, inviting Korea to 
hand her diplomatic affairs into Japan’s 
hand. He did it most quietly, as is his 
custom, He goes to meet any crisis with 
a smile and peace in mind. He is most 
wonderfully self-collected. He is the 
apostle of peace. The Japanese chau- 
vinists denounce his weakness in policy 
and action. Not weak is he, but well- 
balanced in mind. His first and last 
care in managing the nation is to act 
under the wings of peace. It is credit- 
ably said that he at first opposed the 
Russia-Japan war. That is not to mean 
that he is unpatriotic. The great patriot 
is he. His action toward Korea is not 
Japan’s successful step in aggression. 
He sincerely assured Korea that her 
diplomatic rights should be restored 
when she should find herself strong 
enough to preserve her independence. 
Again I say he is the man of peace. So 
tell his sparkling eyes, and also his 
sweet voice. 

Yesterday, (6th. December, 1905), he 
teturned from Seoul to his Oiso, where 
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Mount Fuji,—the white paradise set in 
the quickening air,— sings beauty and 
truth, It was already whispered that he 
had composed a Chinese poem on the 
way back. Remember, he is no mean 
poet in the Chinese language, and he is 
a great scholar before being a great 
statesman. The lines ran thus: 


“Though old, I dare try to save ten thousand 
troubles; 

The new alliance will put firm these two 
kingdoms in neighborhood: 

It is now thirty days since my farewell to the 
Holy Mount: 

And here she welcomes me from the sky, 
opening her smiling face.” 


(The translation of course fails to 
render the beauty of phraselogy of the 
Chinese original. A thousand apologies 
to Marquis Ito!) 

Let us celebrate his sixty-fifth anniver- 
sary! 

Here is the story of how he celebrated 
his birthday in Korea. It was on his 
shooting trip that he stopped on a coun- 
try road to light his cigar. (By the way, 
he is a great smoker.) A gray-haired 
Korean farmer approached him with 
the customary three-foot-long tobacco 
pipe and asked for a light. ‘*How old 
are you?’’ asked the marquis. ‘“Sixty- 
five, sir.’’ ‘‘Strange coincidence, I am 
just the same age as you. Doubtless you 
have many grandsons, I presume.’’ 
“*Yes, two I have.” ‘‘Only two?’’ the 
marquis said; ‘“‘I am happy to say I 
have seven. Are you rich, my friend?” 
‘Yes, rich in health. I work hard, as 
you see.”” “Rich in health,” the mar- 
quis murmured, ‘‘yes, there’s nothing 
better than that.’? And he flung a ten- 
yen note to him, saying: ‘‘Here’s to 
your health and long life!” I am sure 
that in his heart he was celebrating his 
own sixty-fifth. 

It was on the thirteenth of March, 
1905, when I went to see him. It was 
right after the successful occupation of 
Mukden, and when we were feverishly 
shouting ‘‘ Another great victory! Isn’t 
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it glorious?” When I entered the Soro 
Kaku, “‘The Green Billow Villa,’ the 
school children of the Oiso village passed 
before it, shouting ‘‘Banzai’’ for the 
marquis and the Mukden victory. 

‘“‘Poor Russia! Must she act like a 
gambler who has started a ‘bluff’ game, 
and cannot throw up his own cards, but 
must continue to raise the stake?” I 
said, and looked up to the marquis 
across the luncheon table. 

I was invited to his luncheon. 

I had invaded his Oiso villa since 
morning. The villa is not a fittingly 
elegant affair for a gentleman of his 
station, being only delightful and com- 
fortable. In common with most of the 
wealthy Japanese, he has two houses, 
one European, and the other Japanese. 
Is he rich? There’s no Japanese states- 
man more free about money than he. 
His purse is eternally open. The houses 
stand among the pine trees. Did you 
ever see the Japanese pine trees? What 
agelessness in their green color! They 
have eternal youth! And what ageless- 
ness in their fantastic shape! What a 
melodiously great song of the billows you 
hear from his house. The houses stand 
by the sea. He loves surely the pine 
trees and sea above everything, since he 
hurries back from Tokyo when his offi- 
cial work is done. Yes, what ageless- 
ness also in the song and color of the 
sea. Certainly he must find the great 
secret of being eternally youthful in 
Nature,—especially in the sea and pine 
trees. So the mystery of his being ever 
so fresh and young is explained. In his 
private life he is a philosopher and a 
poet. His knowledge of the Chinese 
literature (and he is one of the best- 
informed authorities upon the general 
Chinese question) and also of English 
books, is said to be boundless. His 
library is a great one, full of the old 
Chinese classics and of the newest books 
from America and from Europe. The 
Chinese books are valuable‘because they 
are old, and the English since they are 
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new. He speaks English perfectly. He 
made his way by a sailing vessel to 
England to study in 1863, when he was 
a mere boy, accompanied by the present 
Count Inouye. On his return he was 
able to do yeoman service to the country 
in her troubles with the foreign nations 
just about the time of the bombardment 
of Shimonoseki. Then, though very 
young, he was the real representative of 
Japan in treating with the foreign minis- 
ters. 

We—the marquis and I alone—are at 
the luncheon table. - What a delightful 
chance to eat among the pine trees, by 
the sea, especially listening to his talk. 
His talk never hurries but glides down 
calmly like a great river. What melody 
in his voice! The air is sweet and the 
whole amosphere is superb. Two beau- 
tiful young girls, perhaps sixteen or 
seventeen, wait upon us, noiselessly and 
gracefully. (By the way, he is ever. so 
loyal to Japanese women.) Now we 
finished the plate of raw fishes. It 
would be silly to live by the sea if you 
don’t taste the raw fishes. What a re- 
freshing taste in them! The table was 
covered with the divinely white table- 
cloth, and had several flower-pots upon 
it. Behind us the golden screens stood. 

To hear the reminiscences of his busy 
life is to hear the whole history of 
modern Japan. After the Great Restor- 
ation he was appointed governor of the 
Prefecture of Hyago, in May, 1868. He 
received this post because of the estab- 
lishment of the foreign port of Kobe, 
close to the town of Hyogo, it being 
already recognized that Ito, young as he 
was then, was best fitted to hold inter- 
course with foreigners. In 1869 it was 
found necessary, for the good of the gov- 
ernment, to appoint him as under vice- 
minister of finance, and in 1870 he went 
to America to study the monetary sys- 
tem, and spent nearly twelve months 
there. After his return his official pro- 


gress was very rapid. In 1873 he was 
a member of the cabinet, holding the 
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portfolio of public works, and in 1885 
Marquis Ito formed the first Ito cabinet, 
which was in office for three years. He 
participated in the next cabinet by spe- 
cial order of the emperor. During these 
later years he has held many other offices, 
such as president of the privy council, of 
the house of peers, and has received the 
rank of count. In 1892 he formed his 
second cabinet, and remained in office 
until 1896, after the conclusion of the 
Chinese war. For his distinguished ser- 
vices to the state in this war he was 
raised to the rank of marquis. In 1898 
the marquis formed his third, and in 
1900 his fourth cabinet, both of which 
held office for only a few months. And 
today he is president of the privy 
council. 

And he has also frequently been de- 
spatched in the service of his country to 
foreign lands on special missions. In 
1871 he made his first official visit to 
Europe and America in the suite of 
Prince Iwakura. His most important 
mission, however, was that of investi- 
gation and organization for the framing 
of the constitution in 1882. During this 
mission he represented Japan at the 
coronation of Czar Alexander III of 
Russia. In 1885 Maryuis (then count) 
Ito went to China to settle the Korean 
problem, and in 1897 he accompanied 
H. I. H. Prince Arisugawa to the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. It 
was on his fifth visit to America that he 
stopped at Yale to receive the honorable 
degree. He was received everywhere 
as the representative of Japan rather 
than as the private traveler. The czar 
received him in special audience, and 
Count Lamsdorff gave a ministerial ban- 
quet in his honor. In Russia, in Ger- 
many and Italy he received the highest 
decorations. In Potsdam the kaiser 
gave the marquis a banquet. From Ger- 
many. he proceeded to Brussels for rest 
and recreation, and when he arrived in 
London, in December, the foreign minis- 
ter of England begged him to come up 
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to his country place and join his hunting 
party. The king was most anxious for 
him to come to Sandringham to receive 
the decoration of the G. C. B. His 
friendship with the king is said to be 
intimate. 

How enthusiastic he is whenever he 
comes to touch upon the American sub- 
ject! He will tell you how grateful he 
is to General Grant, under whose admin- 
istration he studied the monetary system. 
“He treated me as one of the American 
officers, and gave me every advantage,’’ 
he says. He will tell you with glee how 
he attended the wedding ceremony of 
James Field, the railroad king, on his 
way to England in 1897 (for the diamond 
jubilee of Queen Victoria.) His recep- 
tion at Seattle and Chicago he will re- 
member forever. ‘“‘New York is per- 
fectly great,’’ he is ready to exclaim. It 
is interesting to listen to his story of 
how he crossed the continent in a palace 
car. He is always quick to declare that 
President Roosevelt is one of the great- 
est men he ever met. 

‘*President Roosevelt,’’ the marquis 
said to me, ‘‘once told me that Presi- 
dent McKinley underwent some change 
in his opinions after he became 
president. So President Roosevelt 
will, too. But his own character will 
never be changed. It is too strong for 
that. He is one of the wonders of the 
world; he might be classed with Cham- 
berlain of England and the kaiser. What 
he is doing for America is the just and 
proper thing, since the world will not 
permit Amercia to stand alone and iso- 
lated. On the contrary, America must 
take a leadership in the world’s affairs, 
and she must push out her own power. 
America is safe upon the president’s 
rough and broad shoulders. His Ameri- 
canism is founded upon honesty and fair 
dealing. There’s no enemy to Ameri- 
canism, bright like sunshine, strong like 
iron plate. And what a fortune to have 
Mr. Hay! He is the best diplomat 
in the world. How careful, and how 
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vigorous! What a scholar he is! And 
above all, what a gentlemanly gentle- 
man. He will lead Americans always to 
the sunlight and to the front of nations. 
(Mr. Hay passed away soon after that, 
to the world’s grief.) 

‘Tell for me to the Americans that 
we are grateful to America and the 
Americans for their sincere sympathies. 
At this moment we need them most. 

“Suppose they have no special sym- 
pathy with Japan. Still they should take 
sides with Japan for their own interests 
in the far East. Happily they have been 
looking upon Japan and the present war 
with their best sympathies. It makes a 
vast difference. We Japanese must re- 
gard the Americans as the masters and 
fathers. We learned almost everything 
from America.” 

‘‘Dear Marquis,’’ said I, ‘‘I received 
many letters from American editors and 
from my own friends asking what Japan 
will demand. They are sincerely afraid 
that the so-called Japanese extremists 
(Dr. Tomizu and his party) might in- 
fluence the government, and make it 
entertain their nightmare.” 

‘‘Japan’s final demand will be moder- 
ate,” the marquis said. ‘‘ ‘Open door’ 
and equal benefit in Manchuria will be 
assured. Our policy will not be even 
one step from them. We Japanese must 
come to a proper understanding of 
American ‘push’ and enterprise. We 
mustn’t dream only of monopoly—com- 
mercial and political. Not only in Man- 
churia, even also in Korea, we mustn’t 
forget that we are fighting with Russia 
for righteousness and equal opportunities. 
The world’s sympathies will die out im- 
mediately if we Japanese run even one 
step astray. Japan is the country of 
truth and fairness. And we must re- 
member that we are fighting for the 
world’s benefit, not only for our own.”’ 

**T thank you, dear Marquis, for your 
own assurance. Your words are author- 
ity.”’ 


? 
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(And what he believed and professed 
came to be the fact at Portsmouth. ) 

We talked about poetry and literature. 
He is at home upon these subjects. He 
is an authority on Chinese poetry, as I 
have said again and again. 

He is the mysterious combination of 
Oriental and Occidental. There is no 
Japanese whose mind is more Occidental 
than his. After all, the best Orientialism 
is nothing but the best Occidentalism, 
and the world is round, and West is East. 
He taught Japan how to remain Japanese 
while adopting Western civilization. It 
was he that induced the samurai and 
nobles to cut off their topknot, lay aside 
their two swords, and conform to Occi- 
dental ideas. And at the same time he 
attempted to preserve all the old samurai 
spirit for the work of national develop- 
ment, and it is this spirit which has 
made possible the new Japan of today. 
He is the man who is holding the Eng- 
lish book in his right hand, while his 
left carries the Japanese book of poems. 

I begged him to give me a few words 
in his penmanship to adorn my coming 
book in Japan. (He is an eminent 
writer of the Chinese characters.) Glad- 
ly he granted my wishes. He is eter- 
nally ready to help us the younger people. 
His heart is young and young. 

The sun began to fall. 

I left the marquis and his villa, and 
mingled among the school-children to 
shout ‘‘ Banzai.”’ 

Today the Tokyo papers are talking of 
his possible new cabinet, and the present 
prime minister will find his work too 
heavy for his shoulders, doubtless. And 
it is quite possible that Marquis Ito 
would not shrink from it, and he will 
carry the affair quite easily, as he always 
does. And he will never become an old 
man. 

The whole world can rest assured while 
his wonderfully glowing eyes sparkle 
with joy. He is the statesman of smile 
and peace. So he will be always. 
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664YVOU can’t reform the world, my 
dear.”’ 

The speaker was a serene, cameo-faced 
woman of thirty-five. 

“T know it. I am not great,—nor in- 
clined. All the same, I shali insist, 
where my own life is concerned.’’ 

“You shouldn’t have married,’’ said 
the first, looking up composedly. 

Mrs. Penfield glanced at the cameo 
face and a hasty contempt flushed her 
own. 

**Do you mean to tell me,’’ she chal- 
lenged, ‘‘that if you knew your husband 
were unfaithful to you, it would make no 
difference?”’ 

“T would never know,” said Mrs. Visor 
with asmall smile. Then witha flash 
of challenge in her own eyes: ‘What is 
the good of being ridiculous, or com- 
mon? Men are all alike.”’ 

Mrs. Penfield said nothing. She had 
heard that before. She rocked. 

““Of course,’’ Mrs. Visor said com- 
promisingly, “some are worse than 
others. Your husband may be an ex- 
ception.” A negligent pity sounded in 
the acquiescence. 

Mrs. Penfield rocked. 

Her mind ran over her list of acquaint- 
ances. There was Mrs. A., so self-sat- 
isfied, so poised in her own conceit; a 
good wife, too, who glanced out of the 
corner of her eye when Mr. A. per- 
formed extravagant courtesies for her, 
as who should say: ‘Did you ever see 
such devotion? A little out of place in 
public, I know, but fit to make you mad 
with envy, all the same.” And yet 
everyone knew Mr. A was simply jolly- 
ing her. 

There was Mrs. U., happy in the so- 
ciety of her husband and her dearest 
friend. All the world perceived how she 


was hoodwinked by them both; made 
a fool of, mocked! 

There was Mrs. W.,—oh, could it be 
that every woman had only the thin 
shield of conceit or faith to interpose be- 
tween herself and unhappiness or degra- 
dation? ‘‘Not my husband.” Wasit not 
what every wife said? She had even 
smiled to hear some of them, the hus- 
bands being so patent to all the world 
beside. She might be smiled at in the 
same manner, herself. According to Mrs. 
Visor, she was. 

And if it were an universal condition, 
the remedy? She looked at Mrs. Visor. 
To feign ignorance, to accept hypocrisy, 
to be a hypocrite oneself. And to remain 
serene, smooth-faced; to enjoy life, act- 
ing throughout the length and breadth 
of it a comedy called Marriage. And 
with Knowledge in the background, 
what became of Self-respect? That too, 
went masked and in purple. And so 
Life was a grand masquerade which 
only Death uncovered. 

**I think if we are going to the matinee, 
it’s time to go,’’ said Mrs. Visor looking 
up. 
‘*T won’t go today, Matilda,’’ said 
Mrs. Penfield. 

A little twist came to Mrs. Visor’s eye- 
brow. ‘‘Don’t be a fool,’’ she said. 
**Come on.” 

No answer. 

Mrs. Visor looked shrewd. ‘Don’t 
be jealous,”’ she said, ‘‘it is so bourgeois.” 

Mrs. Penfield resumed her rocking. 
After a few seconds she looked Mrs. 
Visor full in the face. ‘‘It is easy for 
men—they are all alike, you say—and 
women who think as you do, to manufac- 
ture an odium for right. You are accus- 
tomed to manufacture. ‘Jealousy’ is 
your handiest fling. But 1 am sane 

















enough, or insane enough, to still see 
right as right and wrong as wrong. The 
bourgeoisie of the former does not con- 
cern me.”’ 

“My dear child,’’ said Mrs. Visor, re- 
seating herself, ‘‘you are making a mis- 
take. Even your right and wrong are 
only relative terms.” 

‘*Perhaps so, but they are the best I 
know.” 

‘And the danger of positivism is that 
it is always narrow. Surely a large de- 
gree of moral filth is better than absolute 
intolerance.”’ 

Mrs. Penfield stopped her rocker. Her 
eyes grew friendlier. ‘‘You seem to be 
right,’’ she said and paused. ‘‘But it 
is the assumption of moral cleanliness 
that is intolerable,’’ she remarked ener- 
getically, “‘that,—with the swb-conscious- 
ness of moral degradation.” 

“What would you have?’’ sighed Mrs. 
Visor. 

‘*Truth in every relation of life, or—no 
relations of life.’’ 

Mrs. Visor looked at her with genuine 
concern. ‘But try,’’ she said, ‘‘to see 
the whole of life. We can’t change 
things. We can only pretend.’’ 

Up leapt the flames of wrath and con- 
tempt in Mrs. Penfield’s eyes. “‘When I 
lose my self-respect,” she said, “I shall 
not pretend I have it.”’ 

Mrs. Visor shrgged her shoulders. She 
got up and began to put on her gloves. 
‘“‘There is another thing,” she said. 
‘*You have no proof that any of these 
rumors is true.’’ 

Mrs. Penfield gave a little hard laugh. 
“Poor Matilda!’ she said. ‘‘I appre- 
ciate your efforts, dear. But I am afraid 
I shall never be a successful pretender.”’ 

“T’ll run in tomorrow after lunch. 
Sorry you couldn’t come,’’ Mrs. Visor 
said lightly, giving a light, quick kiss. 
Then she tripped down the stairs and 
turned a very hard look upon the pretty 
street perspective. 

Mrs. Penfield got up and deliberately 
set herself to doing things. She picked 
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up a small object here and put it down 
there, blew imaginary dust from this 
and passed her hand over that. ‘‘I must 
see to that dress,’’ she said aloud and 
went upstairs. Then, noticing astainon 
her hand, she rolled up her sleeves and 
went to the wash-stand. She was sing- 
ing softly, her pretty blonde face white 
and still, when she suddenly raised both 
bare arms, rested her eyes against them 
and sobbed wildly. The sound of her 
crying reached her presently and she 
stopped. It would not do to let anyone 
know. She resumed the washing of her 
hands. That finished, she went to her 
bed-room, shut the doors and sat down. 
She must try to think things out. . 

“No _ proof,’? Matilda had said. A 
twitching, uncontrollable sneer deformed 
her pretty mouth. Maybe not, but when 
rumors were so persistent that they even 
reached fer, Oh, and she needed no 


rumors. They alone would have left 
her secure. In her heart she knew, she 
knew. 


Well, but positively? She had always 
believed in his truthfulness; indeed, had 
been won largely by her belief in it. 
She might ask him. Would she be con- 
vinced by his answer? Would he not 
swear that he had been true to her? Put 
the case fairly for him. Would it be 
sensible in him to do anything but swear 
so to her, whether he had been true or 
not? It was the only thing possible to 
him, unless he wished to be rid of her— 
and that he did not wish, yet. He would 
be bound, out of the most elemental chi- 
valry,to spare her; he would furthermore 
desire to spare himself. He would cer- 


_ tainly swear solemnly that he had been 


true to her. 

But, suppose he shouldn’t ? Suppose 
he should be truthful? What then? She 
would undoubtedly be compelled to ad- 
mire his truthfulness and courage, but 
could they balance the wrong? Could 
they ever reinstate her faith in him? 
Could they make her continued life with 
him worthier than the other woman’s? 
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And who could tell about worthiness? 
Perhaps he loved the other woman. 
Then his life with his wife was an insult; 
a profanation. It was that in any case. 
He would be the first so to consider her 
life with him in the event of her hav- 
ing a lover. 

Would he? It would be impossible to 
judge of those things without absolute 
knowledge. And absolute knowledge in- 
volved— She cut off the thought hope- 
lessly. ‘*That’s just it. They know they 
are safe.’’ 

With that point unsettled she could 
not ask him. The strain was great. She 
had believed in him!—she had believed 
in him! Long before their marriage she 
had told him what she thought marriage 
should mean, and he had agreed with 
her and seemed true. She still believed 
he might tell her the truth if she asked 
him. And then, in spite of love,—be- 
cause of it, — she knew that Self-respect 
would command, unless, maybe—Justice 
should plead. If she could only know 
how he would act under similar circum- 
stances. In a minute her mind was 
made up. She would find out. 

At this,— at the cost,— Love went 
weeping out of sight and Matilda’s words 
filled the world: ‘‘My dear, they don’t 
care for those creatures; casual fancies— 
that’s all.’’ 

Mr. Penfield was a man whom all 
women adored. He was handsome, 
scholarly, masterly. A few years older 
than his wife, he was still a very young- 
looking man. In common with most 
men, he made the mistake of thinking— 
not even analyzing the thought,—that 
women were different from men because 
they must be; laws of respectability, etc. 

When he came home on the day in 
question he was rather preoccupied. 
Only at dinner did he notice his wife’s 
absence. 

‘*Where is Mrs. Penfield?’ he asked. 

‘‘Mrs. Penfield’s gone out, sir,” the 
man answered. The least little hint of 
severity glinted in his eyes, but he went 
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on with his meal. Probably something 
had happened to detain her. 

After dinner he chose a cigar and 
went out. He had been going anyway, 
but there was a sophistical sense of get- 
ting even in his going now. She might 
at least have sent a message. He struck 
a match a little sharply. 

By nine o’clock a persistent frown had 
settled on his brow. She was home now, 
of course. Well,—he wouldn’t be for 
some time to come. Becoming worse 
and worse company, it was yet mid- 
night before he took a car homeward 
bound. 

A compromise was being effected be- 
tween her justification and his own. 
Atfer all, what was it? She would ex- 
plain later. He let himself in the house. 
He went up softly to her room. He had 
been away from home a good deal of 
late. 

Turning the knob of the door, he 
looked in. All dark. As if the gloom 
held a palpable chill, he half-closed the 
door, then reopened it, entered and 
turned on the lights. The bed was made * 
but no one had slept in it. A vultur- 
ously eager glance around the room 
revealed no trace of her. An apprehen- 
sive, strangled self-accusation balanced 
his alarm. He looked around for a 
message. None. On the point of ring- 
ing for her maid, some imp of prudence 
checked him. He need not show him- 
self so ‘‘out of it.” Strangely enough, 
no thought of personal danger to her 
occurred to him. He would wait. 

One o’clock and still nothing. 

Two. And a million twitching devils 
of unrest began to play with his muscles. 
He could not keep still. Even when he 
walked he felt incipient convulsions 
through his limbs, his face, his brain. 

Three o’clock. The fight was fierce. 
His leaping flesh was almost quieted. 
He walked more slowly. 

Four. Five. He turned his eyes 
upon the clock. He stood and waited 
for the last hammer stroke to pound his 

















heart. When it had done so, he resumed 
his walk. It never occurred to him that 
these hours might parallel some of hers. 
They were his. No other experience 
counted beside. 

Six. He could see the gray day shin- 
ing between the shutters like dead eyes 
under half-closed lids. He shivered a 
littlek—with dumb weight. 

At half-past seven he heard the front 
door open. He clenched his fists on the 
air; his knuckles looked like ivory, his 
eyes like red-hot swords. He heard her 
coming up the stair. No, she had not 
been ill. Her step was elastic. She 
spoke—in quite her usual tone—to the 
maid in the hall. She opened her room 
door. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ she said ordinarily. 

The man’s eyes snapped like pistol 
shots. He watched her take off her hat 
and gloves and run her fingers leisurely 
through her hair. 

‘‘Did you succeed with that business 
you were anxious about yesterday?’”’ 

Her tone was pleasantly interested, 
not propitiatory. She was adjusting her 
collar in the mirror. The man waited 
for her look. Presently she turned it 
on him. In an instant it was soldered 
to his, the heat of his gaze cleaving to 
her very bones. 

““Well?’”’ he said. 

‘¢Well,’? she answered negligently, 
noticing mechanically how stiff with 
cold his mouth seemed. 

‘‘Where have you been?’’ 

The inquiry was polite though formal. 
She went over to him jollyingly. In 
spite of himself Penfield wondered 
whether he had ever used just that 
manner. He choked the thought off 
with a shake and let her come. 

‘‘T had some business to attend to,’’ 
Mrs. Penfield explained quietly, giving 
his ear a light kiss. 

‘* Business?’’ 

‘‘Yes. I told you some time ago,’ 
with a pat on his shoulder, ‘‘that I had 
a plan for building my fortune.’’ 
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‘‘It seems to me questionable in char- 
acter if it is to keep you out nights.” 

‘Now how can you say that?” she re- 
monstrated gently. ‘‘Doesn’t your busi- 
ness keep you out nights frequently? 
Isn’t it respectable?’ 

He said nothing, but quietly and 
strongly compelled her to face him. One 
might have counted fifteen while he 
looked her eyes through. 

“You are not telling me the truth,’’ 
he said finally, with an incongruous 
sibilance, as if there were a leak in his 
throat. 

‘*What makes you think so?’’ she in- 
quired patiently. Then with perspicu- 
ity: ‘*Don’t you tell me the truth about 
your business?’’ 

He put the question aside with a 
movement of the head and repeated: 
“You are not telling me the truth.” 

For one moment her eyes baffled him. 
Before he could tell why, she was 
bland again. 

“Do you wish me to tell you the 
truth?” 

He looked his command, upon which 
she spoke hers, ‘‘Let me go.’’ 

He undid his hands from her wrists. 

*‘T met a gentleman, yes, —a gentle- 
man, certainly—last evening and—’’ 

She tugged at her belt buckle, bending 
her head and biting her lips hard as she 
did so. 

**Well?’’ said Penfield. 

‘‘Where is the person who does nct 
strive for all that will aid in experience?’’ 

‘Well?”’ Penfield’s voice sounded like 
the premonitory snaps of cracking ice 
fields. 

Mrs. Penfield looked at him quickly, 
her lips pleasant, her eyes the tear- 
stained, blood-stained battlefields of 
honor, happiness, home. ‘‘I have won- 
dered often how you felt toward me 
under similar circumstances,’’ she said 
matter-of-factly. ‘You were common- 
sensed.” 

Penfield seized her pistol from the 
dresserand fired. She staggered slightly 
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but did not fall nor scream, An instant 
her eyes gripped his with the might of 
eternity—her eternity. Then she walked 
up to him, snatched the pistol from him 
and rang the bell violently. 

‘“‘Why do you leave this thing on my 
dresser when it is loaded?’’ she cried 
distractedly to her maid. ‘I have shot 
myself. Send for a doctor.”’ The maid 
rushed out. 

“*Close the door,’’ she commanded her 
husband. 

““I—”’ he began. 

**Close the door.’’ 

He obeyed. 

“I knew you to be false to me,” she 
said tensely, while her whitening face 
quivered and her eyes fought like devils 
of despair, ‘‘but I— coward!”’ she broke 
off. ‘‘HUSH!”’ she whistled, ‘‘it is my 
turn now—for a little while. I spent the 
night at Matilda’s.’’ 

He raised his head and looked at her. 

“Your honor,’’ she continued with a 
trembling sneer, ‘‘is safe.” 

**My God!”’ said the man. 

Suddenly she sank to the floor. 

**My God!”’ insisted Penfield, starting 
towards her. 

Her eyelids flung back slowly. “You 
are a murderer,’’ she said, “but try not 
to dishonor me more than—you need.”’ 

‘«T—killed—myself—the wages of—” 

Then with furious appeal, raising 
herself on one elbow and shooting the 
blood out from her breast; ‘‘Why should 
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I pay your wages? I don’t want to die! 
My God, I don’t want——’”’ 

A hiccough of blood ended the prayer. 
She fell back to the floor. 

The man knelt, dazed, crazy. He 
looked at her, prayed, longed, screamed 
without a sound. 

And presently her eyes opened, bigger 
and bigger, fuller and fuller, until it 
seemed that every hope they had ever 
mirrored fought fora place therein; every 
loving thought, every good memory. 
Her eyes were oceans of love, twilights 
of it, with indefinable, infinite horizons 
of promise. He looked and read them 
clearly; read the great agony of might- 
have-been darkening them irrevocably. 
He could not breathe, but he knew it 
not. He watched her and presently with 
all her strength she put out one hand for 
his. He took it, though his eyes never 
left hers. They seemed to dilate; to 
grow to his brain. Christ! what a soul! 

The doctor and a policeman entered 
simultaneously. The former bent over 
her. ‘She's dead,’’ he said. 

‘‘How did it happen?’’ the officer 
asked. 

‘“‘T—” began Penfield, taking his hand 
from hers and gazing mechanically at the 
blood on it. 

“Shot herself 
she?” 

Penfield wiped her blood off his hand 
with his handkerchief. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, 


accidentally, didn’t 


By Ernest McGaffey 


F women’s lives stood naked as at birth 
Before death crumpled up their painted screen; 
Then, in the confines of this sad old earth 
There might be hope for Mary Magdalene. 


If Christ, at last, made Justice as His test, 

That Christ whose feet were dried by Mary’s hair, 
The dumb repentance in a harlot’s breast 

Would be as potent as a virgin’s prayer. 
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By 


Wightman Fletcher Melton 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


HE Southern-Northern, Northern- 
Southern incarnation of brotherly 
love and mutual confidence, after a long 
life of successive victories, has at last 
surrendered to the Rider of the Pale 
Horse. 

The morning’s papers say: 

“General Joseph Wheeler, whose death 
occurred in Brooklyn, N. Y., yesterday, 
probably did more to heal the wounds 
left by the Civil War than any other 
man.” 

As an Alabamian, a democrat, an ac- 
quaintance and personal friend of Gen- 
eral Wheeler, I believe if he were here 
he would claim no more than modestly 
to share with President McKinley, 
Senator Cushman, K. Davis and others 
the honor of having been the means, 
in the hands of Destiny, of blotting out 
some of the remnant traces of bitterness 
between the head and heart, or heart 
and head, of our great Republic. 

The Cuban campaign brought the first 
opportunity, since the Civil war, for a 
Confederate general to offer his services, 
in the capacity of warrior, to our govern- 
ment. Likewise it afforded our govern- 
ment its first opportunity of recognizing, 
or paying tribute to, the bravery and 
accomplishments of a great Confederate 
veteran. The man and the opportunity 
met, and each, heaven-guided, embraced 
the other. That is the whole story in 
a dozen words. 

Among the unreading, unthinking, or 
uncaring, North and South, it was whis- 
pered that President McKinley ap- 
pointed Wheeler as major-general, more 
as a concession to the South than as 


a merited honor. What was then seen 
through a glass darkly we now behold 
face to face; and the runner may read 
that President McKinley recognized the 
need of one of this country’s ablest tacti- 
cians in the operations around Santiago. 

General Wheeler’s offer to serve in 
the Cuban war was the subject of much 
discussion and speculation. Some of 
the veterans of the Civil war went so 
far as to wonder if the man had been 
sufficiently reconstructed. Senator Cush- 
man K. Davis of Minnesota was the first 
who offered a strong endorsement of 
Joseph Wheeler. With several other in- 
fluential men Senator Davis called on 
President McKinley and made known 
his mission. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation the president replied: 

‘Why of course I am going to appoint 
him general.’’ 

“I’m mighty glad to hear it,” said 
Senator Davis, ‘‘and I want to tell you, 
Mr. President, why I regard Joe Wheeler 
as one of the greatest generals this coun- 
try ever produced. He gave me more 
trouble during the war than any other 
dozen men and scared me so that I think 
it must have stunted my growth.” 

‘‘Incidentally,” continued the senator, 
if you want any testimony as to Wheel- 
er’s grit, I can furnish plenty of it for 
you. Before that war ended I found that 
he had chased me pretty much all over 
seven states, and I guess if Lee hadn’t 
surrendered ‘Joe’ would have taken my 
scalp, for he was getting closer all the 
time.”’ 

Wheeler’s popularity in the North, 
before the Cuban war, was due to the 
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fact that God made him a man, and the 
people recognized him as such. Lest 
this might be thought fulsome praise, 
we may specify that after Appomattox 
Wheeler’s whole influence, like that of 
Robert E. Lee, was used among his peo- 
ple to make them forget the past, build 
up their wasted country, and live in 
peace and harmony with those who had 
formerly been regarded as enemies. 

Joseph Wheeler was born September 
10, 1836, at Augusta, Georgia. His par- 
ents died when he was five years old, 
and he was sent to his mother’s relatives 
in Sheshire, Connecticut. There he 
attended school awhile, and at the age 
of fourteen began to earn his own living 
in the City of New York. His appoint- 
ment to West Point was made by a con- 
gressman of his own name, but not re- 
lated to him, John Wheeler, formerly of 
Derby, Connecticut, but at the time rep- 
resenting a New York district. He 
was graduated from West Point July 1, 
1859, and was assigned to the Fifth 
Dragoons with the rank of second lieu- 
tenant, and served in New Mexico. 

On April 23, 1861, Wheeler heeded the 
call of his mother-state, resigned his 
commission, and was made colonel of 
the Nineteenth Alabama Infantry in the 
Confederate army. After the battle of 
Shiloh, he was transferred to the cavalry 
and after this every move he made 
was rewarded by honorable mention or 
promotion, neither of which he ever 
sought for the honor’s sake. We shall 
have occasion to refer to his war record 
on almost every page of this study. 

The year 1866 found Wheeler, yet 
under thirty, an ex-major general, resid- 
ing in the city of New Orleans and con- 
ducting the business of a commission 
merchant. About this time the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana offered him the posi- 
tion of commandant, and the professor- 
ship of sciences, but he declined the 
honor and moved to Wheeler, Alabama, 
where he practiced law and planted cot- 


ton till 1880. That year he was elected 
to congress from the Eighth Alabama 
district, but the election was contested, 
and he did not secure the seat. Four 
years later he was elected and was re- 
elected for every term up to and includ- 
ing 1898. After effective service in 
both Cuba and the Philippines, he was 
made a brigadier, June, 1900, and in 
September of that year was retired with 
the rank of brigadier-general of the 
United States army. 

& 


When General Wheeler was twenty- 
seven years old, and just after his ride 
around Rosecrans, he and his men 
pulled up before Colonel Dick Jones’ 
mansion at midnight. The colonel was 
away from home, but his daughter, Mrs. 
Daniella Sherrod, a brilliant and beauti- 
ful widow, yet in her teens, arose and 
dispensed hospitality to the worn-out 
men. General Wheeler and Mrs. Sher- 
rod did not meet till the next morning, 
but from that moment she was the one 
and only sweetheart he ever had. Mrs. 
Sherrod was first attracted to the general 
by seeing how he was grieved over the 
report of casualties to his subordinates, 
—although he had just achieved a bril- 
liant victory. 

Mr. A. C. Walker, a resident of 
Wheeler, Alabama, wrote me April 5, 
1899: ‘‘My acquaintance with General 
Wheeler and his family began about 
1870, and I can truthfully say I never 
saw a happier home. The general was 
a kind and loving husband, and is very 
proud of his children, of whom five are 
now living. In his home life he is un- 
ostentatious and lives well but frugally 
himself.” 

T. C. DeLeon, in ‘‘Joseph Wheeler 
the Man,’’ page fifteen, speaking of 
Wheeler’s blameless domestic life, says: 

“At this, no political rivalry, pique or 
disappointment has ever cast a slur. 


The beautiful simplicity of perfect love 
and perfect sympathy which binds that 


























home circle has gleamed forth and glori- 
fied it abroad. Its head is revered and 
idolized by all the rest, while his own 
life shows respect and love and tender- 
ness for each of them, equal to their 
own.” 


Mr. Waiker says: 


“The general is very careful of his 
health and the health of his family. He 
is a firm believer in athletics for both 
his boys and his girls. He is a fine 
shot and delights in practising with a 
small rifle or pistol, and can hit the 
bullseye every time. He is a wonder- 
fully active man; I see no difference in 
his agility now and when I first knew 
him, nearly thirty years ago. He rides 
as well in a saddle with no girth as with 
one that is well strapped to the horse, 
and he has never been fastidious either 
about dress or steed. When he wants 
to go anywhere he usually mounts the 
first thing he finds saddled, which has 
often been some negro’s lean mule. 
The negro would be hunting for his lost 
‘critter,’ when here would come the gen- 
eral lumbering along at a full gallop. 
Meeting the negro he would say, ‘By 
the way, now,’ a favorite expression of 
his, ‘put this mule up.’ 

“The astonished negro would reply, 
‘Dat’s my mule, Mars’ Gen’rul, I’s been 
lookin’ ev’ywher’s fur ’im!’ ” 


On the summit of the mountain, about 
two miles south and west of Wheeler, the 
general built a plain Summer home to 
which he always went with the keenest 
delight during the Summer months. But 
he did not go there to-rest. He always 
carried his books and papers. 

Mr. Walker says: 


“It is hard to describe this man. 
Sometimes, when he returns home from 
a long business trip, and finds a great 
accumulation of mail, he engages three 
or four clerks (secretaries), several out- 
siders, and sometimes his own children, 
and placing us at different parts of a 
large table, starts off replying to as many 
letters as he has clerks. He has no 
trouble dictating and keeping all the 
writers going at once and I have never 
known him to get mixed, or to make a 
mistake; and, like as not,one of his letters 
would be to a high official of the govern- 
ment and another to some poor, ob- 
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scure negro about a pension. When he 
returns home from congress for rest he 
takes none. He will not be idle, and 
has always three or four clerks at work 
from morning till night.” 


a 


DeLeon says General Wheeler weighed 
118 pounds and was five feet five inches 
high. He was eight pounds bigger in the 
estimation of DeLeon than in that of 
the daily papers, but the latter make up 
for it by holding him one inch higher 
in their estimation than does DeLeon. 
This writer remembers, nearly thirty 
years ago, seeing the general drive into 
Courtland, Alabama, several times a 
week, behind a pair of small, mouse- 
colored mules. In the child-mind the 
real picture became so blended with 
fairy stories that, at times, it was diffi- 
cult to realize which was General 
Wheeler. A few years ago, in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, we saw him one day 
clatter through the streets in an army 
wagon drawn by four big, black mules, 
—the big heart of the little man almost 
idolized by a hemisphere. Another day 
he rode by on a black charger, plume 
flying, sword rattling, epaulets glisten- 
ing, heart beating for the entire Union, 
and the world said: ‘“‘There goes a 
man!’’ 

When someone spoke to Speaker Reed 
about the diminutive size of General 
Wheeler, he replied, ‘‘Yes, but there’s 
a fight in every pound of the congress- 
man from Alabama.”’ 

A stranger might not have picked 
Gencral Wheeler out of a crowd as 
a hero of two wars, but, as the Ram’s 
Horn said a few years ago, ‘‘his mobile 
face, cool judgment, calm thoughtfulness 
and quiet dignity, coupled with the pierc- 
ing eye to command, irrepressible energy 
and quick decision, make him a natural- 
born leader on the field of battle.’’ 

This man, twice a veteran, was fully 
as modest as he was brave; in both wars 
he was loved by the men who followed 
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him and respected by the men who faced 
him. General Sherman in one of his 
reports of his progress towards the sea, 
referred to a harrassing detachment of 
Confederates as ‘‘that batch of devils 
under Wheeler.” Mind you, he didn’t 
say ‘‘that batch of men under that devil 
Wheeler.’’ Even if he had said such 
a thing it would have been a compli- 
ment. If “war is hell,” and Sherman 
said so,—and a Georgia farmer told me 
Sherman played hell in his neighbor- 
hood,—then to be the most successful is 
to be the biggest devil. The word 
“devil’’ don’t always signify the same 
thing. I saw an old negro grandfather 
in Mississippi hug his baby daughter’s 
first-born to his ragged bosom, half 
smother it with kisses, and exclaim, 
*‘Gawd bress you, my lil’ brack debil!’’ 

The post-bellum friendship, warm and 
genuine, between Sherman and Wheeler, 
speaks in very sure terms of the mag- 
nanimity of both of them. 

General Wheeler’s alertness and ever- 
readyness were manifested from begin- 
ning to end of his military career, When 
he was harassing the Federals around 
Chattanooga, the complaint was, ‘That 
Wheeler has an unpleasant way of call- 
ing before breakfast, when he should be 
ninety miles away.”’ 

Although sixty-two years old, General 
Wheeler required only thirty hours to 
get ready, go, and report for duty in 
Tampa. Government time, paper and 
ink were squandered when General Cor- 
bin, instructing Wheeler to report to 
Brooke, said: ‘‘Prompt action is neces- 
sary.” 

When the casement had become a 
“glimmering square,’ the general was 
still himself. He inquired, ‘‘What time 
will the firing begin?’’ 

The nurse, thinking to humor him, 
replied, ‘‘At nine o’clock.’’ 

Without a tremor, the expiring 
soldier said, ‘‘Well, be sure to let me 
know half a minute before nine, 


so that everything may be ready.” 

As DeLeon well suggests (pages 136-7), 
‘‘When armies give nicknames to their 
leaders, their style shows the love, or 
dislike, out of which they are born. 
‘Little Phil’ and ‘Little Joe’ are equally 
terms of endearment.’’ At West Point 
it was ‘‘Point’”? Wheeler, not because he 
was a West Pointer, but because his fel- 
low “‘plebs,” all of whom loved him, said 
he was without length, breadth, or thick- 
ness. During the Civil war his men 
sometimes called him‘‘ Our Bee-Hunter,”’ 
because he had a habit of looking up into 
the trees as he led his men through the 
forests. They learned, down in Cuba, 
after Wheeler was sixty-two years old, 
what use he had for a tall tree. 

In those stirring times in Tennessee, 
Wheeler’s men called him the ‘War 
Child.” DeLeon (page 139) says: 
‘*When he would sally forth ona noc- 
turnal dash, the whisper ran down the 
line, ‘The War Child rides tonight!’ ’’ 

To the Southern negro he was ‘‘Mars’ 
Gen’rul Joe’’, pronounced as if each 
syllable had been a slice of “wata- 
million.’ ‘To men of his own age, in 
the South, he was plain Joe Wheeler. 
Since the war with Spain I have heard 
veterans in blue and gray chat together 
affectionately about “Our Joe.”’ 

One of the general’s nicknames, 
‘‘Fighting Joe,’’ is somewhat mislead- 
ing. He did not love war. Speaker 
Reed’s remark, ‘‘a fight to every pound’’ 
was not meant to imply that he was 
a bully. He was always opposed to 
bloodshed, but was always equally ready 
to stand up for the right, as he saw it, 
against all comers. He was a strong 
advocate of always being ready for any 
emergency as the surest and best way of 
avoiding conflict with other nations. 


Js 


The Ram’s Horn article, already re- 
ferred to, says: ‘‘He was brought up in 
the Episcopal church with a great rever- 
erence for sacred things and faith in the 





















efficacy of prayer. The members of 
General Wheeler’s staff say that during 
the Santiago campaign he never lay 
down to sleep without offering a prayer, 
and never arose in the morning without 
thanking God for his protection and 
preservation. He had none of the vices 
of intemperance or other bad habits 
which have ruined so many soldiers and 
politicians.” 

DeLeon, (page 135) relates the cir- 
cumstances of the general being found 
on his knees by the bedside when the 
man he was visiting came with a pitcher 
of fresh drinking-water. ‘‘The general 
arose at the moment, and the other 
began to apologize for the intrusion. 
The calm answer was: ‘No intrusion, 
my good friend; none in the world. I 
always kneel and say my prayers to the 
good God, before I retire; and I am not 
ashamed to be seen upon my knees.’’’ 

It was before Santiago that General 
Wheeler, leading a desperate charge, 
is said to have yelled to his men, ‘Give 
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the Yanks hell, boys! There they go!” 
One old preacher said: ‘‘I don’t believe 
Joe said such a thing; why, he’s got 
religion!’’ For myself, I believe he did 
say it, every word of it, “Yank,”’ ‘‘hell’’ 
and all. Nor was he quoting, nor para- 
phrasing Sherman. Under such circum- 
stances a wicked man would have been 
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praying. Some folks are mighty particu- 
lar about what a man says even under 
the strain of excitement. Like the small 
boy, I have often wondered what the 
priest thinks when he mashes his thumb. 
An Alabamian, whose father is a Metho- 
dist preacher, is reported to have said: 
‘‘When Pa gets mad he always slams 








THE PRIVATE CEMETERY OF GENERAL 
WHEELER’S FAMILY 


the door, and I call that wooden cuss- 
ingen". 

A week after the above was written, 
there appeared in the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, News, (January 27, 1906) the fol- 
lowing : 


“Last Summer when Genéral Wheeler 
was in Louisville, attending the great 
Confederate reunion, an admirer asked 
him if there was any truth in the story, 
which was widely published shortly after 
the famous fight. General Wheeler 
said: ‘Yes, I said it. Don’t say anything 
about it, but I said it. I said it not only. 
once, but several times. I could not 
help it. Things did not look so different 
from what they did during the Civil 
War, and I forgot where I was.’ I take 
this to be a gentlemanly apology to the 
‘Yanks,’ but ‘hell’ remains unmentioned. 
To General Joseph Wheeler, then and 
now, ‘hell’ is but a word.” 


DeLeon (page 125) says: ‘*Wheeler’s 
academy chum, General John M. Wil- 
son, chief of the United States engineer- 
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ing corps, once said that, for many long 
years, he had never heard the hymn, 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ without 
thinking of ‘Point’ Wheeler.’’ 

Walker writes: 


“The general is polite to one and all, 
and is no respecter of persons. He 
bears malice towards none, no matter 
how badly he may have been treated. He 
and his family are always doing some 
good to the poor people around them. 
They do not give indiscriminately, but 
no deserving hand is ever turned away 
empty. He is very popular among all 
classes and races here and throughout 
the state. Several years ago a man who 
had opposed the general for congress 
was living here, in Wheeler, in a frame 
house. One day while we were all very 
busy with the correspondence, we heard 
loud shouting, and shortly learned that 
this man’s house was on fire. The gen- 
eral in a moment was out of his office 
and speeding to the burning house. I 
followed, and although I am a younger 
man he beat me running, and when I 
got there he was in the upper part of the 
house with an axe, cutting a hole in the 
roof. Soon he climbed through, and 
from his point of vantage directed the 
crowd of excited negroes, and stayed 
there too, till we had extinguished the 
fire. Afterwards he returned to his work 
as undisturbed as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” ~ 


“‘General Wheeler’s memory,’’ writes 
Mr. Walker, ‘‘is something wonderful; 
if it is ever at fault, he tells us about it. 
I remember one incident, and he is fond 
_ Oftelling it. He had been on a hot can- 
vass, such as his earlier ones were, and 
had been traveling all day. He reached 
Mount Hope, about twenty miles from 
Wheeler, where he was to speak the next 
morning. He was quite worn out when 
he arrived and saw the crowd of men 
standing around, apparently waiting for 
him. Among them was a prominent re- 
publican, but a good friend to the gen- 
eral. 

“In a moment he had alighted from the 
old mail hack and was shaking hands 
and calling the names of men who 
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scarcely knew him, as readily as if he 
had known them all his life. At last 
he reached out his hand to the politician 
opposing him, and whose name he had 
known as well as his own. Suddenly the 
name slipped his memory and he could 
not recall it to save his life. This man 
had a claim against the government afd 
had been writing and writing about it so 
much that the general thought it.a ter- 
rible thing that he had forgotten the 
name. He had some documents in his 
valise at the time for this very man. He 
did not know how to find out the name 
without asking, and unwilling to show 
his ignorance, the expedient occurring to 
him, he took out pencil and paper and 
asked quietly, ‘By the way, now, how do 
you spell your name?’ The man looked 
up and replied, ‘S-m-i-t-h!’ It always 
tickled the general to tell this, and that 
he actually could not recall the name 
‘Smith;’ and of course the man thought 
it was funny that a congressman could 
not spell ‘Smith.’’’ At the conclusion 
of Mr. Walker’s letter he says: ‘‘These 
incidents are true.” We wonder if the 
general’s ‘Smith’ experience gave rise to 
the ‘Jones’ story, or if it was history 
repeating itself. 

These remarks about General Wheel- 
er’s memory would indicate that he was 
only teasing the old negro whose mule 
he rode, and who was commanded to put 
up a steed that did not belong to the 
general. 

During the Civil war Wheeler was in 
something over five hundred skirmishes, 
and commanded in one hundred and 
twenty-seven battles, many of which were 
severe and successful to the Southern 
side. The ‘‘Ram’s Horn” says he had 
five horses killed under him, and a great 
number wounded, during the war. It is 
certain that two horses were killed under 
him in the battle of Shiloh alone, and so 
we are inclined to accept the report in 
the papers, that sixteen horses were 
shot and killed while he was riding them. 
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Nearly half a hundred staff officers 
were killed or wounded while riding 
beside General Wheeler, and he was 
himself slightly wounded several times, 
and once painfully, when his horse was 
blown to pieces by an exploding shell 
and his aide was killed beside him; but 
he mounted another horse, called for 
another aide and went forward to com- 
mand. 

On one occasion Wheeler dashed into 
the forces of General Stoneman and 
actually captured the general himself 
and several other important officers. 

About the time of Wheeler’s wild 
plunge into Duck river, Dr. John Allan 
Wyeth, formerly of Guntersville, Ala- 
bama, but for many years one of the 
leading physicians of New York City, 
was a private in Wheeler’s cavalry. In 
Harper’s Weekly, June 18, 1898, (quoted 
by DeLeon, pages 111 and 112) Dr. 
Wyeth gives a description of a battle 
which is sufficiently realistic to make 
the reader feel that he was there with 
Wyeth and Wheeler: 


“Of about a score of such ‘scraps,’ 
some of which of larger growth have 
passed to a place on the bloodiest pages 
of history, the writer does not recall a 
contest which, for downright pluck in 
giving and taking knocks through sev- 
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eral hours, surpasses this Shelbyville 
‘affair’ The carbines and rifles were 
flashing and banging away at times; and 
scattering shots, when the game was at 
long range, and then, when a charge 
came on and the work grew hot, the 
spiteful, sharp explosion swelled into a 
crackling roar like that of a canebrake 
on fire, when, in a single minute, hun- 
dreds of boiler-joints have burst asunder. 
Add to all, the whizzing angry whirr of 
countless leaden missiles which split the 
air about you; the hoarse, unnatural 
shouts of command — for in battle all 
sounds. of the human voice seem out of 
pitch and tone; the wild, defiant yells 
and the answering huzzas of the oppos- 
ing lines; the plunging and rearing of 
frightened horses; the charges here and 
there of companies or squadrons, which 
seem to be shot out from the main body 
as flames shot out of a house on fire; 
here and there the sharp, quick cry of 
some unfortunate trooper who did not 
hear one leaden messenger — for only 
those are heard which pass; the heavy, 
soggy striking of the helpless body against 
the ground; the scurrying runaway of the ~ 
frightened horse, as of ten into danger 
as out of it, whose empty saddle tells 
the foe that there is one less rifle to fear! 
All these sights and sounds go to make 
up the confusing medley of a battle-field. 
So, for nearly three hours, passed this 
little fight.” 


Dr. Wyeth continues the story, telling 
of how the Confederates repulsed the 
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Federal troops time after time, and how 
General Wheeler was ‘‘everywhere en- 
couraging and animating his men to 
stand firm.’’ 

Wheeler’s restless energy was the oc- 
casion of many amusing remarks. When 
some of his colleagues were apprehensive 
of his health in the Philippines, Speaker 
Reed playfully remarked that Wheeler 
was never in one place long enough for 
the Almighty to place His finger upon 
him. During the Cuban campaign some- 
one inquired at Wade’s tent to know if 
General Wheeler was there. Wade re- 
plied: ‘‘He was here,—look behind that 
cracker box!’ 


& 


Only the Congressional Records are 
large enough to recount all the victories 
won by Wheeler in the capacity of con- 
gressman. It was he who introduced 
and secured the passage of the act pen- 
sioning the soldiers of the Mexican war; 
his speech and work defeated the ‘‘Force 
bill;’’? it was he, an ex-Confederate, who 
cleared General Fitz-John Porter of the 
charge of treason and secured the pass- 
age of a bill for his relief. 

When Wheeler was elected to con- 
gress, the last time, no man entered the 
race against him, and men of every 
color and of every political faith voted 
for ‘*Our Joe Wheeler.”’ 

General Wheeler was the first ex-officer 
of the Confederacy to be invited to ad- 
dress a New England G. A. R. post. In 
his speech in Boston that day Wheeler 
alluded to the prophecy of General Hor- 
ace Binney Sargent, who, thirty years 
before, in a memorial address, predicted 
that the day would come yet when such 
an anniversary would be celebrated 
‘*after some day of glory when the sons 
of rebels and our sons shall have fallen 
side by side under the eye of the great 
rebel, the Virginian, Washington.” 

**Already,’’ said General Wheeler, 
“the words of this prophecy have been 
fulfilled.’’ 
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Moses Wheeler, who was born in Kent 
County, England, 1598, and settled in 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1638, was 
the first American ancestor of General 
Joseph Wheeler. General David Wooster 
of the Revolutionary war was a grandson 
of Moses Wheeler; the noted Stephen 
Whitney of New York was a great-great 
grandson; his great-great-great grand- 
daughter, Nancy Wheeler, married Louis 
Allen, a descendant of Ethan Allen, and 
her sister, Mary, married Levi Hull 
(1811) brother of Commodore Isaac Hull, 
United States navy. General Joseph 
Wheeler belongs to the seventh genera- 
tion of Wheelers in America. 

Since the whole of our Union loved 
General Wheeler, and now reveres his 
memory, it may not be out of place to 
mention the names of some others of the 
relatives, and especially so, as the line 
is most honorable, and shows where the 
military spirit came in. It also reveals 
the fact that General Wheeler was of kin 
to a goodly portion of the best people 
in England, Ireland and America. 

Among his relatives were Joseph Hull, 
surgeon in King Philip’s war; Joseph 
Hull (4) lieutenant of artillery in the 
Revolution; one of his sisters married 
John C. Sanfoord, and another Theodore 
Salter, Both of New York. ‘These were 
great-uncles and great-aunts of our 
Joseph Wheeler. 

Wheeler’s maternal grandfather was 
William Hull, educated at Yale, lieuten- 
ant-colonel in 1779 and assistant inspec- 
tor under Baron Steuben; he was in the 
battles of Long Island, White Plains, 
Trenton, Princeton, Ticonderoga, Still- 
water, Saratoga and Monmouth; he was 
thanked by the government for gallantry 
in leading his regiment in the storming 
of Stony Point. Hull’s portrait is in 
Trumbull’s famous life-size painting of 
the ‘Surrender of Burgoyne,’’ now in 


the rotunda of the United States Capitol. 

Wheeler’s aunt, Sarah Hull, married 
Judge John McKesson of New York, 
August 26, 1802. 


Other aunts married 
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Isaac McClellen of Portland (1805); and 
Captain H. H. Hickman, United States 
army, (1808). 

Abraham Fuller Hull, uncle of Joseph 
Wheeler, graduated at Harvard in 1805. 
was captain Ninth Infantry, United 
States army, and fell in the memorable 
action at Lundy’s Lane, July 25, 1814, 
gallantly leading his men to the charge. 

An aunt of Wheeler, Maria Hull, 
married Edward Fenwick Campbell of 
Augusta, Georgia. His ancestry in- 
cluded Roger Fenwick, who was killed 
in an assault while mounting the 
walls at the siege of Dunkirk, June 
14, 1658; also Sir John Fenwick, Baro- 
net, who was tried by parliament No- 
vember 6, 1696, to January ‘11, 1697, for 
adhering to King James. The vote in 
_the house of lords was sixty-six for, to 
sixty against, the bill of attainder, and in 


the commons 189 to 156. In this coun- 
try the Fenwicks are connected with the 
Draytons and Tattnalls of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. The Fenwicks have 
lived near Newcastle-on-Tyne for over 
fourteen centuries. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., 
of Newton, Massachusetts, was Wheeler’s 
cousin, and Rufus K. Page, of Hallo- 
well,.Maine, an uncle by marriage. 

Another maternal ancestor of Joseph 
Wheeler, John Fuller, came to this coun- 
try with J. Winthrop Jr. in the Abigail 
in 1635, and for two hundred years the 
Fuller family owned what is now the 
town of Newton, MassachuSetts. The 
Fullers, three generations, married into 
the following Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut families: | Boyleston, Hicks, 
Hyde, Ward, Jackson, Stratton, Bond, 
Shepard, Cook, Mason, Child, Garfield, 
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Park, Cheny, Jones and Dyer. Chief 
Justice Melville W. Fuller is a direct 
descendant of this Fuller family. 

Abraham Fuller, one of Wheeler’s 
grandfathers, was a member of the con- 
vention assembled in 1788 to ratify the 
Constitution of the United States. 

One of Wheeler’s great-great uncles, 
son of Ephbriam and Elizabeth Williams, 
was the founder of Williams college. 

Wheeler belongs to the ninth genera- 
tion descended from Sergeant Francis 
Nichols, one of the original proprietors 
in Stratford, Connecticut, and Southold, 
Long Island. From this branch of the 
family, and nearer to Wheeler’s genera- 
tion, appear the names Prentice, Martin 
and Knell. 

While the general’s family records 
have been traced no further back than 
1598, Mrs. Wheeler’s on her mother’s 
side actually extends to 225 A. D. Mrs. 
Wheeler’s grandfather, Harrison Jones, 
of Cumberland County, Virginia, was 
a soldier of the Revolution. His leg 
- was shot off at Guilford Court House, 
March 15, 1781, and the state of Vir- 
ginia granted him the first pension cer- 
tificate ever issued in this country. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s uncle; Jacob Thomp- 
son, was many years in congress and 
was secretary of the interior 1857-61. 
Her father, Richard Jones, was first- 
honor graduate of Athens (Georgia) 
College, 1812; and was sergeant-major, 
Colonel Floyd’s regiment. Her mother 
was a daughter of Governor Peter Early 
of Georgia, and it is this family that is 
able to trace its ancestry fifty-four gen- 
erations, to Carbri Liftchar, King of 
Ireland, born about 225 A.D. Among 
Mrs. Wheeler’s American (Early) rela- 
tives were General Jubal A. Early, and 
the Methodist Bishop John Early. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s great-great grand- 
father, Jeremiah Early, came from 
County Donegal, Ireland, and settled 
in Madison County, Virginia, about 
1720. He had ten sons: Jeremiah, James, 
Jonathan, Jacobus, Jubal, Jacob, Joab, 
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John, Josephand Joel. The last named, 
Mrs. Wheeler’s great grandfather, was 
deputy of the Virginia convention in 
1788, which ratified the Constitution. 
Her grandfather, Peter Early, graduated 
from Princeton, 1792, and her grand- 
mother was a sister of General Thomas 
P. Smith, United States army, in whose 
honor Fort Smith, Arkansas, was named. 
She was also a sister of John T. Smith, 
known in history as ‘‘John Smith T.”’ 
The early history of the Earlys, while 
it is authentic, is certainly about as 
ancient history as any American can 
know himself to be personally interested 
in. We quote from ‘‘American Ances- 
tors of the Children of Joseph and 
Daniella Wheeler, of Whom We Have 
Records’’ — compiled by General and 
Mrs. Wheeler. (It is from this pamphlet 
that we have culled much of the 
information we have given). 


“Carbri Lifichar, an ancient king of 
Ireland was born about A. D. 225. His 
son, Eochaidh Dubhlein, born 260. 

His sons were: 

Colla Uais, meaning ‘the noble.’ 

Colla Meann, ‘the famous.’ 

Colla da Crioch, meaning ‘of the two 
territories,’ referring to his possessions 
in both Scotland and Ireland. 


The three Collas won the battle of 
Dublcomar, and thus restored their 
family to power,' and Colla Uais as- 
cended the throne of Ireland in 322. In 
326 he was deposed, but the three Collas, 
with an army of 21,000 men, after many 
battles, conquered the king of Ulster 
(See Keating’s History of Ireland) and 
erected a new principality. 

**Colla da Crioch became prince of 
Criomthain, and his posterity maintained 
their authority over it as titular kings of 
Ulster until their submission to England 
about the year 1300. 

‘*His descendants were: 
ceasan, Feidlimidh, ‘Tuathal, Colcan, 
Aongus, Diceilidh, Ultan, Cuanach, 
Inrachta, Donoch, Maolmocheirgh, 
founder of the O’Maolmocheirghes.’’ 


Fiachra- 

















The family history of the Irish branch 
is given, page 19, with the statement that 
the information is largely derived from 
the ‘Annals of the Four Masters,” an 
authentic work printed in 1631, and com- 
piled from the ancient Gaelic manu- 
scripts. The name O’Maolmocheirghe 
was anglicised as ‘“‘Eariy’’ durz'n, ine 
teigr. of the Henrys and Edwar4 . 

At the conclusion of this — -m_.. «! 
appears a statement by Gener .. unc Mrs. 
Wheeic~. addressed to ineir chilc ‘en, 
which shows just w>et kird of p spie 
thev were: 

“We have gothered the foregoing 
hoping that it may be not only 
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of interest but profitable to you. It will 
at least be a constant reminder that every 
act of yours will, in a measure, attach to 
all of your name and race.” 

That the words of the “‘War Angel,” 
Annie Early Wheeler, upon the occasion 
..” the drowning of her brother, have 
been quoted by some ancestral angel 
‘cover there,’’ and with reference to 
General Joseph Wheeler, who would 
dare to doubt?—— 


“T was there upon the waters wild, 
And iook his hand; 
And, thro’ the gloom, 
Led safely home 
My child! 
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N the first months of 1905 I ‘‘covered”’ 
Mexico by rail,. by wagon and by 
horse, looking and listening everywhere, 
as a correspondent should, from the cata- 
combs at Guanajauto to the canvas gam- 
bling-booths at Juarez. Underground 
Rome herself has nothing more grew- 
some than those silent corridors of death 
in Mexico. The main corridor in par- 
ticular was lined with white - sheeted 
figures of an Aztec age, when people 
buried their dead in an earth that was 
full of saltpetre, in which bodies quickly 
mummified. In that place, with the mum- 
mies standing like immutable guards on 
either side of us, our guide left us for 
a moment. Our party included a young 
Cuban, who seemed not to enjoy being 


left alone with that preserved population. 
“Oh, if only I could get out!’’ he cried, 
over and over again. 

I gave vent to an Indian war-whoop 
which a Kickapoo Indian had taught 
me—and an answering whoop seemed 
to come from each of the hundred shells 
of human souls that were nailed to the 
wall on either side of us. It was truly 
awesome. Before the horrible echoes 
had died away, the Cuban prostrated 
himself on the ground, crying, ‘‘I have 
but one wife — but one wife!’’ What he 
meant he knew not himself. He had 
become literally insane with the horror 
of the situation. For those figures were 
not of wax. That was not an Eden 


Musee nor a Madame Tussaud’s. It 
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“Underground “Rome herself has nothing more grewsome than those silent 
corridors of death in Mexico” 





was the real thing. Up from the subter- took to his heels and ran as if for dear 
ranean corridor we carried the Cuban, life. 
and the moment he reached sunlight he The horseback part of our trip in- 























MR. AND MRS. GILSON WILLETS ON HORSEBACK IN MEXICO 
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cluded a thousand-mile ride across 
northern Mexico, ending at Juarez, into 
which town we rode on a Sunday in car- 
nival time. It was the annual carnival 
of three months and ten days preceding 
Easter, known as the “Hundred - Day 
Fiesta.’’ Juarez is one of the places 
where the half-patriotic, half-religious 








“NO CHILD TOO YOUNG TO RISK COP- 
PERS ON A GAME OF CHANCE” 


celebration is conducted on a wholesale 
scale. Here occurred the adventure of 
the curfew bell. . 

With us that day—us meaning my wife 
and myself—was a young Mexican. Like 
us, he was mounted ona broncho. The 
town was thronged, and among the pleas- 
ure-seekers we rode, taking in the sights 
from the vantage point of the backs of 
our bronchos. There were cockfights in 
the streets, many a Mexican tethering his 
game-cocks to hitching posts outside the 
cathedral before going in to pray. And 
there were bull-fights in the arena. But 


the principal amusement was gambling. 
Nowhere else on earth is gambling so 
common among all classes as in the land 
of Diaz. No peon that day seemed too 
poor, no child too young, to risk his 
coppers in a game of chance. We saw 
peons who earn only twenty-five cents 
a day, risking their last cent. We saw 
parents encouraging their seven-year-old 
daughter to stake her pennies on roulette. 
We saw one little six-year urchin smok- 
ing a cigarette while he watched his 
eight-year brother lose coppers at dice. 
Everybody was having a good time 
Mexican fashion, corresponding to the 
American fashion when the circus comes 
to town. , 

Night came and found us still a-horse. 
Nine o’clock was tolled by the cathedral 
bells—followed by a series of peremptory 
peals. ‘The curfew!’’ we heard the 
people saying. A few minutes later a 
gendarme accosted us, saying very po- 
litely that the young senor with us must 
‘‘retire.”’ 

“The policeman means that the boy 
must go home,” said a Mexican friend 
who had joined us. ‘‘We have here a 
law as ancient as the bells in the cathe- 
dral. It is the curfew law, and it is 
occasionally enforced, because there are 
so many people abroad. It applies to 
the youth of both sexes. All boys and 
girls now on the streets will be told to 
go home.”’ 

.On our way out of town—we were 
escorting our boy friend back to El Paso, 
just across the Rio Grande—we passed 
the police station. Surely enough, the 
soldier-police were bringing boys and 
girls to the station, two, three, four at 
atime. ‘‘They’ll all be taken home after 
a while,’’ said our guide, friend and 
philosopher. ‘‘You could see the two 
bells in the belfry of the cathedral today. 
One is much larger than the other. 
Well, the small bell is to summon peo- 
ple to church. The large bell is rung 
for curfew, the large one being used in 























order that the whole town may hear. 
You have a poem that should have been 
recited here today —‘Curfew Shall Not 
Ring Tonight.’ ”’ 


II 
The scene changes to the Caribbean 
Sea, off Fortune Island. I had an 
adventure at that West Indian islet-that 

















“a RACE ON SKIS BY THREE PEASANT 
WOMEN” 


I shall never forget. I was on a good 
ship bound for New York from Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. To my everlasting sorrow 
I decided to get.off at the lonely, un- 
known isle and wait there for the next 
north-bound ship. 

It must be explained that ships in the 
West Indian service stop at Fortune 
Island on the way south to pick up 
negroes to ‘‘work the cargoes’’ in port. 
Going north, the ships stop at the island 
to put the negroes off. So when my 
Hamburg-American ship stopped to put 
off the negro hands, I too decided to get 
off. As the ship approached the island 
the sky signs promgsed a hurricane such 
as is characteristic of that tropical sea. 
The ship heaved-to a mile off shore 
and a small boat came to take us off. It 
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was almost night when the small boat 
appeared —-just light enough left to 
photograph, from the ship’s side, the 
cockleshell in which I was to be rowed 
ashore—before the hurricane struck us, 
I prayed. 

Night falls quickly in the tropics, and 
now night fell, and with it came the 
hurricane. We were in black, fathom- 
less darkness long before the negroes 
were ready to take to the small boat. 
“Don’t try to stay alongside!’ shouted 
the captain through a megaphone, to the 
man in the boat. Then to the blacks on 
the ship the captain yelled: “Out with 
the hurricane spar!’’ 

It was not hard to understand these 
orders. Waves swept our deck; the 
ship careened. For the small boat to 
keep alongside would mean destruction 
for it. It must stand ‘‘off and clear.’’ So 
out with the hurricane spar, a spar some 
twenty feet long extended at right an- 
gles from the ship’s:side, When the spar 





“PORTERS PACKED OUR SUPPLY SLEDS 
FOR THE JOURNEY TO THE MOST 


NORTHERLY RAILROAD 
IN SWEDEN” 


STATION 


was in position, the small boat got un- 
der its’ outer end. Along that spar I 
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“THOSE LAPPS WORE GREASY GARMENTS 
OF REINDEER SKINS” 


was supposed to creep till I came 
to its outer end, and there I was 
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to slide down a rope into the boat. 

I watched the blacks perform the feat 
one by one till all were in the boat. 
Then came my turn. To show the 
slightest fear was to lose the respect of 
those blacks to such an extent that-they 
would not lend me a helping hand. So, 
without showing any of the mortal terror 
I felt, I began the perilous creep along 
the spar. When I was half-way to the 
end the ship gave a violent lurch and 
the spar dipped into the water carrying 
me in with it. Then out from my bath 
I was lifted, and next moment I was in 
mid-air; for the lurching of the ship the 
other way carried the spar to a dizzy 
height and, of course, carried me with 
it. The next time the spar began to 
dip, I slid desperately down the remain- 
ing distance to the end, and at the cru- 
cial second the blacks in the boat siezed 
me and pulled me into their midst. 
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“An army officer whom I had last seen at Aldershot, England, putting his 


men through a picturesque ‘set-up’ drill” 
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Bruised and battered and choking with 
salt water, I lay in the bottom of that 
boat not caring whether I lived or died. 
I could see my fellow passengers stand- 
ing on the ship, in the glare of electrics 
along the rail, calling to me to ask if all 
was right—and among them my wife. 
But-I had not the strength to raise my 
hand to sign a goodbye. ‘‘Look out for 
the propeller!’’ I heard the captain meg- 








“LEANING AGAINST THE DOOR OF ONE | 
OF THE POOREST-LOOKING OF THE 
THATCHED COTTAGES (AT DUMFER- 
LINE, SCOTLAND, WHERE ANDREW 
CARNEGIE WAS BORN) STOOD AN 
OLD SCOTCHMAN, A MINISTER OF 

THE ‘FREE CHURCH’ ” 


aphone, and next minute the ship was 
under way and quickly pulled out of 
sight. 

It took the blacks three hours to row 
through the hurricane waves to shore, 
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“THE KING HIMSELF (EDWARD VII) 
WORE THE UNIFORM OF A HIGH- 
LAND REGIMENT AT THE BRAEMAR 

GATHERING IN SCOTLAND” 


and I, limp as a rag, landed on that 
God - and - man - forsaken British island. 
When the British agent there told me 
that he had been on the island for ten 
years and loved his post, I looked at 
him in amazement and wondered if he 
were really sane. The thought of that 
hurricane spar made me vow never again 
to allow journalistic duty to put me off 
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“The Prince aud Princess of Wales arrived (at the Braemar Gathering) 
in a carriage drawn by four milk-white borses” 








“At Dublin Castle (Ireland) I was shown the splendid throne room, so 
unrepresentative of the conditions in the country beyond” 
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a comfortable ship. Thereafter I would 
let unknown islands remain unknown. 


Ill 


From the tropics to the Arctic Circle 
is a far cry—but then the special corres- 
pondent must wear seven-league boots. 
The commercial traveler has .a certain 
territory; it may include all the southern 
or all the northern states, but he travels 
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the spectacular attire of the expositions, 
the Lapps when not on show are just 
about as unbeautiful as our own noble 
red men are in their own native places. 
The Lapps, like our Kiowas, eat dog. 
At one hut at which we. stopped, the 
kettle was boiling for a dog that lay 
ready for his doom, outside the hut—a 
tent made of skins. The Lapps told our 
guide, however, that they killed dogs 








“‘A peasant cabin in Ireland where boarders were taken in at four cents a 
night and four cents for each meal” 


that same territory, no matter how big, 
over and over again. The correspon- 
dent’s territory is the whole world. So 
I invite the reader to come with me to 
Swedish Lapland. 

I was making a long sled journey to 
take a look at the Lapps. The best I 
can say of them is that they are, in their 
native heath, nothing like the picturesque 
people you see at world’s fairs. Instead 
of the coats of many colors, instead of 


only on gala occasions, for they needed 
the dogs to draw their sleds. That must 
have been a gala day for those Lapps, 
for while we were still their guests they 
killed the dog and ate him, head and all. 

Instead of the picture-book trappings 
of rainbow hues, those Lapps wore greasy 
garments of reindeer skin. They chat- 
tered in the shrill voices common to 
people of the northland, offering to sell 
us gaudy baskets and moccasins — the 
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‘‘At an inn in Algeciras ( first town in Spain beyond Gibraltar) were gathered 
Spaniards dressed as you see them on the stage” 


wares for sale being the only things in 
Lapland that in any way resemble the 
Lapp life of the expositions. Along with 
their wares I told the guide to tell them 
that I would buy their little girl. The 
mother, when at last she understood the 
purport cf my proposition, gathered the 
little one in her arms as if to shield her 
from me, showing that the iove that 
passeth understanding exists even among 
a people that never heard of a Bible. 

We sledded southward till we came to 
the topmost town in Sweden. That town 
has a hotel that is a marvel to travelers. 
The town is Haparanda and the hotel 
is amazing because, though it stands 
a two-days’ sled journey from the nearest 
railway station, yet is equipped and con- 
ducted like the best private country club 
in America. In front of that remark- 
able hostelry our porters packed our sup- 
ply sled for the journey to the aforesaid 
most northerly railway station. 

We were accompanied on that journey 
by twenty members of a Swedish brass 


band, who traveled in ten sleds. The 
band was on the way to a wedding en- 
gagement at a certain Swedish village. 
When we arrived at the village, we de- 
cided to stop here, so thoroughly typical 
was it of Swedish rural life. 

Members of the wedding party were 
snowballing one another when we drove 
into the village. Such was the begin-~ 
ning of the three-days’ festivities that 
were held in honor of the wedding. 
Most of the villagers were on skis — 
literally wooden skates twelve feet long— 
and a race was run on these skis be- 
tween three peasant women. ‘The bride 
wore her hair in golden plaits down her 
back; her bosom was covered with golden 
ornaments; around her waist was a 
girdle, a masterpiece of Swedish gold- 
smith work; and on her head was a 
crown of silver and copper. ‘‘On the 
third day,’’ said our guide, ‘‘someone 
will loosen the pin that holds the crown 
and the bride will dance till the crown 
drops off. That will be the signal that 




















the wedding festivities have ended.’’ 
One of our party helped himself so 

freely of the good things of the wedding 

table that he fell ill and we sent for a 


doctor. When we were about to leave 
we asked the guide to get the physician’s 
bill. ‘*Doctors never render bills in this 
country,” he said. ‘‘You give what you 
can afford.’”’ And he explained that rich 
and poor alike receive medical atten- 
adnce without a word about payment. 
The wealthy patients pay handsomely, 
the poorer patients give what they can 
afford and the very poor pay nothing. 


IV 


In my notebook I find this entry: ‘‘On 
board S. S. Fulda, in the Mediterranean 
betwen Gibraltar and Genoa. Awfully 
worried. Miss disappeared while 
ashore in my care.at Gib.’’ In the little 
drama explaining this entry, I am a 
mere supernumerary. The chief figure 
in the adventure is a young newspaper 
girl of New York. 

When our ship arrived at Gibraltar a 
number of the passengers went ashore, 
including that newspaper girl and myself. 
At the landing we came to a stone arch 
where we all bought green pasteboard 
tickets reading: ‘‘Admit bearer to forti- 
fications till gunfire.’? I handed one of 
the tickets, numbered seventy-one, to the 
newspaper girl. ‘‘Within the fort you 
will be known as seventy-one,’’ I said 
to her. ‘At nine o’clock you will hear 
a gun. It will mean that you are no 
longer welcome. You will have to leave, 
for strangers are not allowed here after 
gunfire.”’ 

‘**Ain’t, eh?’’ she replied. 

We passed into a busy street. There 
were cigar shops, and Moorish booths 
displaying trifles, and cafes filled with 
soldiers. In one of the cafes I saw an 
English army officer whom I had last 
seen at Aldershot, in England, putting 
his company through a picturesque “set- 
up”’ drill. I asked the newspaper girl 
to excuse me a moment and stepped into 
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the cafe. When I came out—the girl 
was nowhere to be seen. 

A dark-skinned boy wanted to sell me 
a fan. I bought his fan, thinking to 
present it to the newspaper girl. But 
where was she? Was she in the booth 
of yonder evil-visaged Moor? No! The 
Moor had not seen her. He blockaded 
his door and leered. 

I went on, determined to achieve the 
object of my visit, which was to see 
Algeciras, the first town in Spain as you 
pass out of Gibraltar, and where the 
people still hate England with a deadly 
hatred, believing that some day Gibraltar 
will again belong to Spain. Atan innin 
Algeciras were gathered Spaniards 
dressed just as you see them on the 
stage. I had some wine with them, 
talked with them till the thought of that 
newspaper girl bothered me so that I 
hastened back to the Rock. 

Boom! 

Confound that gun! Where was that 
girl? 

‘“What have you done with seventy- 
one?”’ asked the officer at the arch. 

The launch below whistled; our big 
steamer out yonder bellowed three times. 
That meant that we must come aboard 
at once. I explained to the officer that 
—well, about the girl I left behind me. 
The officer called more officers and they 
looked at one another with serious faces. 
Then some of them hurried up the hill. 
I saw them stop at the booth of the evil- 
looking Moor, who still stood in his 
doorway. Then they hurried on, to pur- 
sue the search elsewhere. 

“I guess that girl wants me to go 
aboard the ship and leave her,’’ I said 
to myself. So aboard I went—and 
worried, as my notebook shows. 

When the ship reached Genoa, there 
she stood on the dock waving a bit of 
green pasteboard. ‘Seventy-one is all 
right!’’ she said as I joined her. And 
she told me how she had hidden in the 
booth of that rascally Moor; how, late 
in the night, after the ship had sailed, 
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she had come forth and pretended igno- 
rance of the regulations; how she had 
then put up at one of the hotels and had 
the next day left by train for Genoa, all 
merely to get a story for her paper. 

But it’s bad to be on the high seas 
with a worry— especially when it’s worry 
about the girl you left behind you. 


Vv 


Hoot, mon! I was in the Scotch High- 
lands and it was Autumn and all Scot- 
land was a playground for Americans — 
and for royalty. King Edward was at 
Balmoral Castle, having laid aside all 
attributes of monarchship except that of 
King of Scotland. I witnessed the great 
event of the Scotch year, the Braemar 
Gathering, where all sorts of games and 
dances and sports took place in the open 
air, all watched by the king and other 
members of the royal family. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales arrived in a car- 
riage drawn by four milk-white horses, 
with outriders, and were kept like prison- 
ers in a fenced enclosure, a kind of royal 
stockade. 

Here were gathered chiefs of the great 
clans of Scotland, all in Highland cos- 
tume. The king himself wore the uni- 
form of an officer of a Highland regi- 
ment. One day, too, he wore kilts and 
bonnet as the chief of the greatest of the 
clans. That Braemar Gathering is to 
the Scotch social season what the Horse 
Show is to New York. It opens the sea- 
son. 

Also there were house parties every- 
where, with American guests much in 
evidence. At Skibo Castle, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie was giving a house party, with 
the great John Morley as one of the 
guests. At Dumferline, where Carnegie 


used to romp as a hatless and shoeless 
lad, I got off the train to have a look 
around. The place is not far from Edin. 
burgh, yet I was told that in outward 
aspect it had not much changed since 
the days when “Andy” played there with 
the other children of the poor. 


At least 
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half a dozen cottages were pointed out 
to me each as being the birthplace of the 
boy who was destined to become the 
steel king. 

Leaning against the door of one of the 
poorest looking of the thatched cottages, 
stood an old Scotchman, a minister of 
the ‘‘Free Church.’”’ He was about as 
typical of Scotland as any man I saw 
anywhere among the clans. ‘‘Ay! Andy, 
I well remember he. He was a bonny 
lad, was he,’’ said the minister. “He 
was that slight, and that light-haired, and 
that rosy-cheeked, was he, now more 
than fifty years agone. Ay! and in he 
religion was deep sown. All eagerness 
and all hope, was he. Yonder waterfall 
was his favorite playground. Ay! he 
returned here for a visit the while ago, 
a rich man. From house to house he 
went, and from street ‘to street, and from 
one familiar place to another, like a 
man dazed and with tears streaming 
adown his face. Andy came to this very 
door of mine and he came in and sat him 
doon, and ay! he give me money for the 
kirk.” 

VI 

From thrifty Scotland, I went to gather 
the facts for articles on ‘‘Darkest Ire- 
land,’’ the poorest, unhappiest country 
on earth. At Dublin Castle, I was shown 
the splendid throne room, so unrepre- 
sentative of the conditions in the country 
beyond. There too I saw Lord Dudley, 
the lord-lieutenant, who said: “There 
are people who think the Irishman a 
comic creature. They suppose him to 
be a roaring blade who wears a frieze 
coat, knee breeches, and a hat with a 
pipe in its band; who sleeps with the 
pigs, lives on potatoes and gets drunk 
constantly. People who think that way 
of the Irishman get their ideas from so- 
called Irish plays. A society has been 
formed in Ireland and England,—and it 
has some members in America,— for the 
purpose of discouraging the caricatures 
of Irishmen portrayed on the stage. The 
fact is the Irish peasant is immeasurably 
















































above his English counterpart in the 
matter of mind. Lead him well, and he 
will achieve anything. If Englishmen 
would come over here and see the Irish 
people with their own eyes, we should 
have an Irish boom. The strange thing 
is that Englishmen travel everywhere 
over the globe excepting in Ireland.” 

Two days later I found that the lord- 
lieutenant’s implication that no Irish 
peasant sleeps with the pigs and lives 
on potatoes was not founded on actual 
fact. In the lower part of County Done- 
gal, I entered an Irish home of the kind 
the ordinary tourist never sees. The 
home might be called a cabin, but more 
properly a hut. It had only one room. 
The ceiling was black from smoke. A 
quantity of ragged clothing was hanging, 
to dry, on a strawrope. I sat down on 
a stool—because to stand up was to keep 


my head in smoke as thick as a London - 


fog. As it was, I coughed violently. 
On account of the smoke, I did not at 
first see that a young woman sat in one 
corner feeding a child. Neither she nor 
the child seemed to mind the smoke one 
bit. She took no notice of my intru- 
sioh until I attempted to turn round on 
my stool so as to face her. Then she 


said: ‘*Look out, yere arnh’r.” 


I “looked out,’’ and there at my feet 
lay a great pig. Though the day was 
warm a peat fire burned on the hearth. 
‘‘Why do you have a fire in this wea- 
ther?’’ I asked. 

‘Sure, yer arnh’r, it may rain again 
at arny moment, and it may be damp 
tonight, and sure there will be complaint 
from the lodgers if there’s naw fire.” 

“Lodgers?’’ I asked, amazed. ‘‘What 
lodgers?” 

‘Sure, yere arnh’r, we do be board- 
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in’ and sleepin’ the hands that do be 
mending’ the road out yarnder.”’ 

‘‘And how much do your boarders 
pay you?”’ 

“They do be givin’ us, yere arnh’r, 
tuppence (four cents) the night and tup- 
pence more the meal.”’ 

‘*And what do you eat at meals?” 

‘*Potatis (potatoes), sur.’’ 

Within a radius of half a mile of this 
hut there were a dozen just like it. I 
went into all of- them uninvited. In 
some of the huts, beside the pig, there 
were also a donkey and chickens. The 
only difference was that those who were 
rich enough to own a donkey and chick- 
ens could afford to keep house without 
taking ‘‘boarders.’’ I asked one woman 
where her husband was. 

‘Sure, he’s in Amuriky, yere arnh’r, 
thryin’ to git money to bring me and the 
childer to Amuriky too.’’ 

In Galway a peasant-fisherman came 
ashore, carrying his dug-out on his back. 
‘“Why do you take your boat so far from 
the water?” I asked, as he plodded on 
up the beach with his burden. 

““God save yel’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
do have no more use for me boat. I do 
be about to split it for kindling, sur.” 

When I asked him why he had deter- 
mined to destroy such an important tool 
of his trade, he replied: ‘Sure, the ship 
do be lavin’ in a few days from Galway, 
for Queenstown. And I do be goin’ in 
that ship, sur. ’Tis to Amuriky I do be 
goin’, wid all the others hereabouts. 
It’s the only way out of our throuble. 
Troth, we’ve suffered long enough from 
poverty. Indade, we’re all disthroyed 
out of this land. It’s either the 
workhouse or Amuriky. Glory be 
to God, yere arnh’r, for Amuriky.”’ 


Human bodies are words, myriads of words ; 
In the best poems reappears the body, man’s or woman’s, well shaped, natural, gay, 
Every part able, active, receptive, without shame or the need of shame. 


4 


— Walt Whitman. 
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DIDN’T SHAKE HER FAITH 


HE old negro cook in a certain Vir- 
ginia family is known, next to the 
excellency of her beaten biscuit and 
fried chicken, for the fervor of her piety 
and her readiness to lead in all ‘‘shout- 
ing” and ‘‘testifying’’ in meeting. The 
master of the house, who is a clergyman, 
was therefore considerably surprised and 
grieved on discovering ‘‘Aunt ’Cindy,’’ 
late one evening, setting out for home 
with a fowl concealed beneath her apron. 
**Now, Aunt Cindy,’’ remonstrated he, 
reproachfully, ‘‘aren’t you ashamed to go 
’ back on your religion like this? How 
can you pray and sing hymns with this 
sin on your conscience? Do you think 
you can deceive the Lord?’ ‘Law! 
Marse Tom,” exclaimed the convicted 
saint indignantly, with a heavenward roll 
of the eye, ‘You doan’ think I gwinter 
let dis here one small chicken stand 
*tween me and my Jesus!”’ 


st 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


A LITTLE girl in the South was over- 
heard by her mother engaged in a 

spirited word-encounter with a playmate. 
Mrs. B. was much distressed. She called 
her small daughter to her and talked to 
her gently and sadly of her wrong-doing. 
**Beside being unladylike to quarrel, 
you know, Margaret, that it is very sin- 
ful, Now, when you say your prayers 
this evening you must tell our Father 
of your sin and ask His forgiveness.” 

As Mrs. B. was tucking Margaret in 
for the night she asked softly, ‘‘And did 
my little girl do as Mamma bade her?”’ 

““Yes, Mamma,”’ came the quick reply. 
“I did tell God and He said: ’Pray, 
Miss Brooks, don’t mention it!’’’ 


Southern city. 


PITY ’TIS, ’TIS TRUE 


R. ‘*BUN’’ Sawyer, keeper of the 
village hotel, is not only a shrewd 
business man but an acute critic of men 
and letters as well. ‘‘Books!’” he de- 
clared on one occasion, “No siree! the 
books nowadays don’t suit a plain man 
like me, I want folks to say what they’ ve 
got to say right out; but half the time 
you can’t tell what these writing chaps 
are driving at, they’ve such imaginary 
minds!”’ 
o& 


ooT 1f TO: a “*T*. 


AN elderly Southern lady who was 

passing through Richmond, Virginia, 
for the first time, found that she had 
several hours to wait between trains and 
resolved to spend this time getting an 
impression of the historic capital of the 
Old Dominion. Picking out as_ her 
cicerone a kindly-faced, gray-haired-old 
darky, she climbed into his hack, bid- 
ding him drive her through the city and 
point out the various objects of interest 
as they passed along. “Uncle Jerry’ 
complied, indicating with enthusiastic 
pride the Capitol, the fine Washington 
monument, and other historic and beau- 
tiful points. At last, drawing his horse 
to a standstill, he turned to her and said 
solemnly, with an impressive wave of 
the hand, ‘‘En’ dar, dar am de house 
ob Edgar A. Poet!’’ 


Js 


REPARTEE AND REWARD 


S'® HENRY IRVING, during one of 

his tours in “Dixie,’’ was the guest- 
of-honor at a reception at which were 
present all the beauty and culture of the 
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A handsome young woman in the re- 
ceiving party, who had occupied a dis- 
tant seat in the theater at his first per- 
formance, extending her hand to him 
with a charming smile, exclaimed: ‘“This 
is indeed a privilege, Sir Henry. Here- 
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glass, darkly, and am glad to meet you 
face to face!”’ 

Delighted with her beauty and 
quickness of wit, the famous actor 
begged her to accept a box in the 
theater for his appearance the follow- 






























pupa enaninctenns 


tofore I have seen you only through a__ ing night. 





BALLADE OF THE INFANT ON MY KNEE 





I 


T ME was, when in my boyhood’s home 
I dreamed both day and night (none- knew) 

Of long, straight roads where I should roam 
Free as the warm South wind that blew 
Meadow and orchard idly through. 

Other designs had Fate for me, 

| More to my taste, as time proved true: 

4 Witness the infant on my knee. 


II 


Later I felt I was foreordained 
(Touched by a Fairy at my first cry) — 
The world well lost for a true love gained — 
In red men’s forays to fight or fly, 
There mate and marry, there live and die. 
Fate smiled behind her fan at me, 
Never an Indian maid knew I: 
Witness the infant on my knee. 








III 


¢ : Dreams and visions alike forgot, 
Fame was the lure that led me long, 
Wealth passed by and I knew it not; 
I staked my all on a vagrant song 
That died unheard in the heedless throng. 
‘ Then Fate had pity, as all may see, 
And made me amends for her great wrong: 
Witness the infant on my knee. 


Pe ee 





ENVOY 


Prince, happy is he whom Fate befriends, 
Or low or high though his lot may be ; 

When she at the last her best gift sends: 
Witness the infant on my knee. 


Frank Putnam 
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PETE KINCHEN GOES IN QUEST OF HIS MOTHER’S COW, AND 
FINDS WHAT HE IS NOT LOOKING FOR 


ISS SUE BASCOMBE, upon the 

death of her grandmother and the 
burning of the family home, went to 
reside with a relative on her mother’s 
side who was in comfortable circumstan- 
ces and lived not far away. The girl 
herself was no pauper. She owned now 
the Bascombe place, with the personal 
property attached thereto, and there was 
a little beside in the way of notes and 
money, for the old lady had been frugal 
in her time. Altogether, while almost 
anywhere else in the world her estate 
would have been deemed a very small 
one, in the particular locality where she 
resided it was sufficient to supply her 


modest necessities and establish for her 
the desirable reputation of being inde- 
pendent. She was a girl with a pretty 
good business head, resembling her 
grandmother in this as in many other 
particulars, and it was the general opin- 
ion in the community that, if she re- 
mained a spinster, she would be more 
apt to add to her respectable patrimony 
than to waste it. 

One morning, about a fortnight after 
the robbery of the Hopsons, as she stood 
at a front window of the house she now 
occupied as a home, the girl noticed 
a little negro boy, with a small dog at 
his heels, approaching the residence in 























an unusual manner. An open wood lay 
immediately in front of the house, and 
the lad in making progress dodged behind 
first one tree and then another, as if he 
were an Indian who was minded, when 
he got sufficiently near, to rush up and 
tomahawk the family. Not fully under- 
standing the significance of these maneu- 
vers, Sue kept her eye on him, and 
finally observed him crouch behind the 
woodpile, a little distance beyond the 
‘ yard enclosure. Determined to ascer- 
tain the character of his business, if 
he had any, she left the house, and, 
advancing promptly upon his place of 
retreat, soon stood close beside him. 

‘Please, mum,”’ said the urchin, rising 
when she came to a halt and looked at 
him inquiringly. ‘I’m Sandy’s little 
boy—Sandy Kinchen, mum, what didn’t 
split ole Miss Bascombe’s head open wid 
dat ax.”’ 

As he submitted this remark Miss 
Bascombe took a calm survey of the 
visitor’s person. His raiment. was a 
long, ragged shirt, not over-clean, which 
hung upon him so loosely that there 
seemed imminent danger all the while 
of its forsaking his body and slipping 
to the ground. He was hatless, and as 
it was Summer time, it goes without say- 
ing that he was barefoot. 
ragged shirt was his costume, and, that 
having been intended by the maker for 
some much larger person, and being 
without a fastening of any kind at the 
throat, was kept on, seemingly, by fre- 
quent shoulder-shrugs and occasional 
clutches from apprehensive fingers. 

“Please, mum,’’ repeated the lad, 
“I’m Sandy’s little boy; and I seed him 
dis very mornin’—me and Jineral Beau- 
regard did.” 

“Seed who dis very mornin’?’’ in- 
quired the girl, surprised at what she 
heard, and unconsciously imitating the 
boy’s tone and language. 

‘‘Him, mum; him what did split ole 
Mis Bascombe’s head open wid de ax. 
I seed him,” 
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“You don’t mean—”’ 

‘*Yas’m, I means him what folk calls 
de Flyin’ Dutchman. I seed him.’’ 

She looked at him for a moment in 
perplexity, hardly knowing what was 
best to be done under the circumstances. 

‘*You ain’ gwy give me away, is you? 
Kase if you does me and Jineral Beaure- 
gard is bofe dead men.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘Where did you 
see that man?” she asked. ‘*Who told 
you to bring this tale to me?” 

“Dey ain’t nobody told me. I went 
to find Marse Ran, and he wa’n’t at 
home. Den I come to you.” 

“Well, tell me now where you saw this 
man.” 

‘*You ain’ gwy never give me away?’’ 

She shook her head again. 

‘“‘Wal, den, I’m gwy tell you. Dis 
mornin’ I was a huntin’ for de muley 
cow what Marse Ran gin mammy when 
he sot her up a housekeepin’.. She 
strayed off—de cow did—she all de time 
at dat—and never come home last night, 
but mammy she ‘lowed she heard de 
bell way off on de side of de hill. Dis 
mornin’ ‘fo’ day me and Jineral Beau- 
regard, we was ’bleeged to go for to get 
de cow and drive de cow home. We 
climb ’long up on de side of de ridge, 
and when we done got most to de top 
Jineral Beauregard he tuck out after 
a rabbit, like I done tole him many a 
time not to do. He run dat rabbit into 
de thick briar patch what grows close 
up agin de big bluff dey calls de chalk 
bluff. When he got in dar I heerd him 
a-growlin’ and a-snappin’ like he done 
run up agin sumpen he wa’n’t ’spectin’ 
to find. I crep’ up tolerable clost, I did, 
and den I lay down, kase I didn’t know 
zactly what ’twas Jineral Beauregard 
done run up agin in de briar patch. 
Presently I heerd him holler, and he 
come running out’n de briar patch and 
made for the place whar he leff me. 
Den I heerd sumpen comin’ behind him. 
I been huntin’ for de cow, and fust I 
thought it was de cow, but den in a 
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minit I know’d it wa’n’t de cow, kase it 
walked too light for de cow. Hit come 
out’n de briar patch, and hit come on to 
the aidge of de broom-sage field what 
stand about de briar patch, walkin’ 
kinder tiptoe. It wa’n’t hardly light 
good, but I seed him, and I know’d him, 
and hit was de Flyin’ Dutchman. He 
stood dar a little while, he did, and den 
he crep’ back to’ds de briar patch. ’Bout 
dat time here come Jineral Beauregard 
crawlin’ on his belly, kase he done been 
to de place whar I was, and struck my 
trail, and he was skeer’d. Den I backed 
away from dar on my all-fours, and soon 
as I got a little piece off I riz and run 
for all I was wuth; and I ain’t found dat 
cow yit.”” 

He ended his tale here, and stood 
looking at her; and the dog sat up dog- 
fashion and looked at her. It was an 
active little dog, of the fox terrier 
variety, with its tail bobbed and ears 
sharpened, so as to impart to it a fiercer 
appearance than it would naturally have 
borne. 

‘*Where is the briar patch you speak 
of ?”’ inquired Sue. ‘Would you know 
if you were to see it again?’’ 

**Yas’m, I’d know it,’’ responded the 
lad. ‘‘But I ain’t gwine bout dar no 
mo’—TI tells you dat.’’ 

‘‘How will others find the place 
then?’’ 

**Dar’s a dead tree clost to the aidge 
of de briar patch, and a hawk or a buz- 
zard most all the time a-settin’ on a limb 
of dat tree. Ef I could find Marse Ran, 
I mout take him to whar I could pint out 
dat tree to him. Right dar I’m gwy 
stop.” 

‘*You say you’ve been to Marse Ran’s 
house this morning?”’ 

“*Yas’m.” 

**And he was not at home?” 

‘*‘Naw’m,” 

‘**Did they tell you where he was?’’ 

“Dey say dey didn’t know. Dat’s de 
reason I come here. I thought you 
mout know.” 








She reflected a short time; then she 
asked the little boy: 

**Have you had your breakfast?”’ 

*‘Naw’m; me nur Jineral Beauregard 
ain’t nary one had our breakfast.’’ 

“Come with me and I’ll get you some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

She escorted the boy and the dog toa 
spot in the back yard and instructed the 
cook to administer to their bodily wants. 
She then told the lad not to leave the 
premises until she dismissed him, and, 
going into the house, she wrote a short 
note to a young farmer friend of hers, 
named McIntosh, who resided in the 
immediate neighborhood. This she dis- 
patched by a house servant and awaited 
an answer. 

Within an hour, McIntosh, as re- 
quested in the note, reported in person 
to Miss Bascombe, and she gave him the 
substance of the boy’s story. It was 
agreed between them that Pearson must 
be found without delay, as it was all- 
important that the murderer’s hiding 
place should be surrounded before the 
sun went down. As the dog had dis- 
turbed him, he would no doubt suspect 
the near presence of some human being, 
and would almost certainly shift his 
quarters that night. McIntosh agreed 
to go in search of Pearson, and suggested 
that the lad be detained until the arrival 
of the latter. Pete was sent for and told 
to await further orders in the back yard, 
but he shook his head. Finding him in- 
disposed to talk in the presence of a 
stranger, Sue escorted him back to the 
woodpile, where the conference had 
begun. 

*sT dunno nuthin’ ’bout dat man,’’ said 
the lad, pointing with his thumb back 
over his shoulder towards the house. ‘‘I 
ain’t gwy talk where he is. He mout 
give me away.”’ 

“Very well. I’ve sent for Marse Ran. 
You stay here until he comes.” 

Pete shook his head again. 
**Can’t you stay?”’ 
‘“‘Naw’m; my mammy don’t low me 





neste 





















to loaf round de country. She done 
tole me dat many times.’’ 

‘‘T want Marse Ran to talk with you. 
How can he see you if you go away?” 

The lad reflected a while before he 
replied: 

“You tell him to ride down de road 
twell he gits to de place whar de crick 
crosses it, beyant Marse Billy Winston’s. 
When he crosses de crick let him ride 
on slow a little piece furder. Me and 
Jineral Beauregard will be in de woods 
on t’other side de crick waitin’ for 
him.” 

‘*How long can you wait there?’’ 

*‘T kin wait dar all day.” 

‘And you will wait till Marse Ran 
comes?”’ 

“Yas’m.”’ 

“All right; he will ride down that 
road just as soon as I can find him and 
send him along. You and your dog can 
go now.” 

**You ain’t gwy give us away?” 

‘*No.” ; 

‘‘Dis here yuther white man in de 
house, he ain’t gwy give us away?”’ 

6¢ No.’’ 

The lad turned and left the premises, 
with the ever-faithful General Beaure- 
gard at his heels. She walked back into 
the house, and Teddy McIntosh in a few 
minutes was off on a quest for Pearson. 
He found him about noon, and after 
a brief conference Teddy was sent off 
to summon about fifteen or twenty trusted 
men, while Pearson proceeded without 
delay to the place on the highway where 
he was to meet the boy. McIntosh him- 
self, and all the citizens he was to notify, 
were members of the organization which 
had been recently formed, The purpose 
was to assemble these as quietly as pos- 
sible and capture the murderer before the 
general public had learned that his lurk- 
ing place had been discovered. With 
this end in view, McIntosh was in- 
structed to be as reserved as the nature 
of his errand would permit, and to cau- 
tion each man notified not to confer with 
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others outside the order, but to go quietly 
to a designated spot to which Pearson 
was to return after his interview with the 
lad. 

In the very nature of things, however, 
it was impossible to keep from the com- 
munity a grave secret which had to be 
imparted in rapid succession to fifteen 
or twenty different farmers scattered 
about over the neighborhood. The 
very fact that secrecy was sought to 
be preserved, perhaps, caused the truth, 
or a suspicion of the truth, to spread 
more rapidly over the country, and it 
was soon generally understood that 
something was in the wind, and that 
Sue Bascombe could tell all about it 
if she would. Very soon this young 
lady had more company than she cared 
to entertain, and was asked more ques- 


‘tions than she could politely parry; so, 


being a matter-of-fact girl, she plainly 
told all comers that a secret of some con- 
sequence had been imparted to her that 
morning, and that she proposed to keep 
it. Everybody then jumped to the con- 
clusion that those in the secret had got- 
ten on the fresh trail of the murderer, 
and, being determined to join in the 
chase, boys and men soon gathered from 
the four points of the compass, and, by 
following those who had been summoned, 
rallied with the members of the clan at 
the appointed place of rendezvous. Here 
they remained for quite a while, talking 
with each other in loud and excited tones, 
and waiting impatiently for they knew 
not what. 

Pearson, following the directions that 
had been given him, met the negro boy 
Pete in the wood beyond the creek, and 
was escorted to a rising piece of ground 
at a considerable distance from the road. 
A tall, dead tree was then pointed out, 
about a half-mile still further on, and 
near the summit of the ridge which the 
two were ascending. 

“‘Dar whar he is,” said the boy. 
“Dat tree is on the aidge of a little 
broom sage field, and in dat broom sage 
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field you gwy find at de fur end a briar 
patch so thick dat a hog couldn’t git 
through widout scratchin’ hisseff more’n 
he gwy scratch hisseff ef he kin help it. 
Right in dar is dat Flyin’ Dutchman, 
which is buzzum friend to de devil. Jin- 
eral Beauregard found him dar this morn- 
in’, and dar he is right now ef he ain’t 
riz up and flewd off somewhars else.’’ 
Pearson noted the place carefully, and 
after thanking the boy and rewarding him 
with a silver coin, he led his horse back 
to the road, and, mounting, galloped to- 
ward the spot where the others had been 
directed to await his coming. Here he 
found a much larger crowd than he had 
expected or wished to see. The captain 
and several others of the secret order 
were absent, and Pearson took command 
therefore of the entire assemblage, tell- 
ing them if they wished to capture the 
outlaw they must proceed quietly and 
obey orders literally. After proceeding 
a short distance, he placed himself at 
the head of about a dozen picked men, 
instructing McIntosh, with the rest of 
the assemblage, about ten times as 
numerous, to follow on without noise 
or discourse a few hundred yards in the 
rear. This order was obeyed for awhile 
with reasonable strictness, but as the 
crowd advanced they became more im- 
patient and more unmanagable, and 
before they had accomplished half of 
their proposed journey, they trod close 
on the heels of the advance guard. Pear- 
son, in low tones, cautioned them all to 
be quiet, and, calling a halt here, he in- 
structed those constituting the advance 
guard to hasten forward rapidly, while 
he himself remained behind, and for 
a brief while held the crowd in check. 
The picked detachment now proceeded 
noiselessly with all dispatch, and soon 
reached the small broom-sedge field of 
two or three acres, with the locality 
of which some of them were familiar. 
Dispersing here as skirmishers, they 
closed in promptly on the briar thicket 
that grew against the bluff on the upper 
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side. Before they had quite succeeded 
in doing this the crowd in the rear was 
heard approaching again in disorder, for 
Pearson had found it impossible to re- 
strain them. So tumultuously did those 
now rush forward that it was evident the 
murderer would be aroused to a sense 
of his dangers, if he had not already 
made his escape. Rushing into the 
broom-sedge field waist high and in 
thick clusters, they pressed forward 
hurriedly, and without pretense of order, 
upon the skirmish line in front. While 
they were thus intent on reaching the 
murderer’s supposed hiding-place close 
against the bluff, suddenly from their 
midst, and in the rear of most of them, 
a wild-looking creature arose, and, with- 
out utterance of any kind, darted swiftly 
down the hill in the direction from which 
they had come. The front detachment, 
the men being a considerable distance 
apart, had passed him without notice, 
and none of those rushing pellmell in 
the rear had thought to examine nar- 
rowly the thick broom sedge to see if 
a human being was lurking there. 

“Here he goes! here he goes!” cried 
a few of those next at hand, when the 
fugitive made his break from the midst 
of the crowd assembled to capture him. 
Then a pistol shot rang out, confused 
cries arose, and the most part for a few 
moments were uncertain as to the cause 
of the disturbance. Presently, however, 
they were given to understand that the 
game had been jumped and was scurry- 
ing away, and, facing about as hurriedly 
as they could, they gave rapid pursuit, 
each man for himself. 

Those composing the skirmish line 
were in front when the outcry was 
raised, and consequently brought up 
the rear as the whole assemblage faced 
about and gave mad chase down the hill. 
The pursuit was so reckless that the men 
engaged in it impeded each other in 
their efforts to make speed. Pistol shots 
were fired at random, and the foremost 
among the pursuers for a few moments 











found themselves in more danger than 
the fugitive himself. This wild shooting 
ceased after a little angry remonstrance, 
and the mob—for it was nothing else— 
set out on a dead run down the hill, 
determined to capture or kill the scoun- 
drel in front before the chase was over. 

The murderer sped now as only a des- 
perate wretch can who feels that his life 
depends upon his fleetness of foot. 
Springing madly down the steep side 
of the ridge, he did not take steps as 
a human being ordinarily would, but 
went forward by great leaps, like a 
hunted deer, with the pack in full cry 
behind him. It was plain to see, too, 
that he was making headway on his 
pursuers, and yells of vengeance arose 
in his rear, which prompted him to re- 
newed effort. Shots were still fired at 
him by those nearest, bullets whizzed 
around him, but these neither pierced 
his body nor frightened him—as was 


hoped—into halting and surrendering. | 


He felt sure that instant death would 
be his portion if he was caught, and 
therefore resolved to take all chances 
rather than become a prisoner. Now he 
leaped through bushes that snatched 
from him fragments of his already scant 
supply of clothing; now he tripped and 
fell in his desperate race, but rising, 
sped onward without pause in his flight; 
now ducking his head to dodge deadly 
missiles; now running erect to facilitate 
speed, he dashed without thought as to 
whither his steps were bent, away, away, 
away from the mob yelling madly in his 
rear. 

Two or three vicious cur dogs, that 
had been brought along by their owners, 
now distanced all human competitors in 
the chase, and, closing in on the fleeing 
outlaw, began snapping at him, occa- 
sionally sinking their sharp teeth into 
his flesh, so as to cause the blood to flow 
freely. He heeded them not the least— 
most probably in his excitement was 
scarcely aware of their presence—and, 
with his whole mind centered on the 
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supreme effort he was making, ran with 
all his might the desperate race before 
him. Near the foot of the hill was a 
narrow country road which he must 
cross, and as he leaped nimbly into this 
he found himself within a few feet of 
a man on horseback, who apparently had 
been awaiting his approach. 

‘*Halt!’’ said the man on horseback, 
aiming at the same time an ugly-looking 
pistol at the fugitive. 

Ankerstrom halted, and looking up, 
recognized the individual who had 
brought him to a stand. It was Sheriff 
Sanderson. Pearson had sent a runner 
for him, and he arrived on the scene of 
action just in time to render efficient 
service to the cause of justice. He sat 
quietly on his horse, with his pistol 
directed toward the panting murderer, 
and his forefinger resting lightly against 
the trigger. In a few seconds the angry 
mob was down upon them. As they 
recognized the figure of Ankerstrom 
standing close by in the road the fore- 
most raised a yell of triumph, but when 
they caught sight of the sheriff and his 
pistol, they discreetly came to a halt 
also, not caring to bring themselves 
directly in range. 

Sheriff Sanderson was a brave man, 
and one who was minded at all times to 
do his duty as a public officer. He saw 
now, however, that: it would be impossi- 
ble for him to protect the panting wretch 
before him from the vengeance of his 
pursuers, unless there were among those 
giving chase a few prudent men who 
could be induced to come to the aid of 
the law. Angry citizens now filled the 
road behind him and formed a surging 
line on both sides in front, leaving open 
only the narrow space covered by his 
pistol, in the center of which stood the 
scowling, panting captive. Casting his 
eye over the excited mass of human 
beings, he recognized Randolph Pearson 
standing in the rear among the latest 
arrivals on the ground. 

“I want ten good men to assist me in 
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taking this fellow to jail,’’ proclaimed 
the sheriff in a calm tone. Who will 
volunteer?’’ 

“T will,’’ responded Pearson promptly. 
“And I think there are others here who 
will be willing to aid in upholding the 
law.’’ 

As Pearson said this he pushed his 
way through the crowd in front of him, 
and stepping into the road in front of the 
sheriff’s pistol, he laid his hands on 
Ankerstrom. 

“T want ten men,’’ said the sheriff. 
**Who else will volunteer?” 

One by one nine other men stepped 
into the road, and, each with his pistol 
in his hand, formed a guard around the 
prisoner. 

The sheriff then addressed those about 
him pleasantly. ; 

**You see how ’tis, men,” he said. 
‘This here fellow’s got to go to jail with 
me.”’ 

**It’s a damned shame,” cried an 
angry man in the crowd. 

“It’s an infernal outrage,” proclaimed 
another. 

“Let’s take the scoundrel and hang 
him to a limb,’’ shouted a third indi- 
vidual, 

“There’s a law in this country, gentle- 
men,’’ calmly replied the sheriff. 

By this time Ankerstrom’s wrists had 
been securely linked with a pair of hand- 
cuffs which the sheriff drew from his 
pocket for the purpose. He snarled like 
a caged animal as they fettered him, but 
made no actual resistance, for he knew 
their protection afforded him a tem- 
porary respite from the hanging he de- 
served. Pearson now stepped back a 
little way from the prisoner, and in a 
few earnest words addressed the embit- 
tered mob of men and boys about 
him. 

“T know you are all indignant,” he 
said, ‘‘and it is not at all surprising that 
you should be. If ever a fellow on earth 
deserved hanging I reckon this scoundrel 
here does; but it doesn’t follow that we 
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should take it on ourselves to do the 
hanging. As Sheriff Sanderson says, 
there’s a law in this country. If we 
override the law, we not only teach 
others to do the same, but we bring our 
community into disrepute before the 
world.”’ 

‘*When monstrous outrages cease, mob 
law will cease,’’ cried a man in the 
crowd. 

**T’ve heard that remark before,’’ re- 
plied Pearson, ‘‘and, in my opinion, the 
man that utters it offers a very poor 
excuse for an indefensible act. The 
question for us, my friends, is not 
whether criminals shall be punished for 
their misdeeds, but whether in this en- 
lightened age we can find no better 
method of suppressing crime than having 
angry mobs rise up in haste to wreak 
vengeance on the supposed offender. I 
believe—I know—this vile creature here 
to be worthy of death, but let the law 
be his executioner.”’ 

‘Suppose the law won’t do it?”’ 

“T'll not admit that until I’m com- 
pelled to admit it,’’ replied Pearson. 
**You need have no apprehension, my 
friends,” he continued, raising his voice 
so that all could hear. ‘‘This is a plain 
case, and justice will be speedily admin- 
istered through the courts. Grave crimes 
must be punished, and promptly pun- 
ished. Honest men and women must 
have protection against midnight mur- 
derers and other horrible villains. But 
trust to the law, trust to the law. Let 
us not advertise to the world that we 
have evils which our laws are incapable 
of redressing.” 

So Sheriff Sanderson and a respect- 
able posse comitatus escorted the rascal, 
Johan Ankerstrom, to the county jail. 
The crowd that had given such hot pur- 
suit was compelled to disband without 
wreaking vengeance on the object of 
their chase. The search for the mur- 


derer of the widow Bascombe was at last 
ended, and the people of the community 
slept more soundly when they learned 
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that the savage creature of whom all 
stood in dread had been caught running 
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wild on the hills and was fast locked 
behind prison doors. 


xX 


BETTY HIGHTOWER’S HUSBAND HAS A PLEASANT CONFAB 
WITH THE SHERIFF'S WIFE 


HEN Sheriff Sanderson had eaten 

his supper and smoked his pipe, he 
ordered two fresh horses brought round 
from the stable, in the rear of the jail. 
He was a good farmer as well as an 
efficient officer of the state, was Sheriff 
Sanderson, and known all the country 
round as an excellent judge of horse- 
flesh. On his well-kept place, a little 
way out from the county town, he raised 
stock of all kinds for the market, and in 
his business trips over his bailiwick he 
often effected sales to purchasers who 
had ready cash, or whose credit was 
known by him to be good. Everybody 
understands that horse-traders, as a rule, 
are common liars, but Sanderson could 
be relied on to state candidly even the 
demerits of the animal he was offering 
to dispose of. He would have scorned 
to file the teeth of an old horse to make 
his mouth belie his years, and for no 
consideration would he have foisted a 
moon-eyed animal off on a customer 
at a time when the earth’s satellite was 
at a stage most favorable for the execu- 
tion of such a scheme. In lieu of all 
such contemptible tricks of the trade, he 
sought to build up for himself a repu- 
tation for honesty and fair-dealing, and 
there can be no doubt about the fact 
that he profited by this course in the 
long run. 

Tonight, as said, the sheriff ordered 
brought round from his stable two of 
his best horses, which indicated that he 
was minded to go upon a journey of 
some length. The animals, being led 
forth, were fastened to a rack near the 





gate, while the officer sat on the front 
steps of the building that was occupied 
both as a prison and a residence, 

Presently came cne on horseback, and, 
reining up at the gate, cried “Hello,” 
which is the common method of saluta- 
tion in that benighted part of the world. 
The sheriff, without reply, retired into 
the house and soon reissued with an- 
other gentleman, who must have been 
a particular friend of his, as he held 
him affectionately by the arm, ‘By the 
time these two reached the gate the indi- 
vidual who cried ‘‘Hello,” had dis- 
mounted and unhitched the horses that 
stood tied to the rack. When the sheriff 
and his friend came up he assisted the 
latter to mount, and the three then rode 
away from the jail, proceeding at a leis- 
urely gait. They did not pass through 
the town, but circled around it and came 
on the far side into a broad, beaten high- 
way, which they followed. The general 
direction of this road was down the 
Cumberland river, though for much of 
the way it ran a considerable distance 
from the stream. It was known as the 
Coopertown road, and led to a burg by 
that name about thirty miles below, on 
the river. If the horsemen were bound 
for this place it was evident they had an 
all-night ride before them. 

As the three horsemen proceeded along 
this river road, the singular circumstance 
might have been noticed that one of them 
traveled with his wrists fastened together 
in front, while his arms were pinioned 
close to his body by a strap that bound 
them firmly from behind. This man 
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rode always in the center, one of his 
companions preceding him, while the 
other, the sheriff, brought up the rear. 
A rope halter was fastened to the bridle 
of his horse, and by means of this the 
individual in front led the animal 
along. The man with his arms pinioned 
could not have guided his steed, there- 
fore, if he had so chosen. He might 
have leaped from his horse and made off 
on foot, but refrained perhaps from fear 
of being checked by a pistol-ball from 
the quiet individual who journeyed in 
his rear. Thus they rode on in silence, 
nothing but the steady tramp of the 
horses informing the folk along the road 
that a party of mounted men were pass- 
ing in the night. 

Several hours after Sheriff Sanderson 
and his two companions had set out from 
the jail a company of forty or fifty horse- 
men rode two by two down the main 
street of the village. It was now past 
midnight. The lights in the houses had 
all been extinguished and the stores had 
been barred and shuttered until the fol- 
lowing day. Deep sleep had fallen on 
most of the dwellers of the place, and 
only the aimless barking of dogs dis- 
turbed the quiet of the night. As the 
horsemen entered the town these dogs 
discovered something to bark at, and 
opened up with redoubled vociferation 
and vehemence. Signs of life now came 
from the houses along the way. Here 
and there a shutter was cautiously 
opened and hurriedly closed again. 

When the horsemen reached the 
square they came to a halt. About a 
third of the number here dismounted, 
leaving their horses to the care of the 
remainder. Those on foot then pro- 
ceeded noiselessly, but rapidly, toward 
the jail. All was dark as they ap- 
proached. Reaching the front door of 
the building one of the number rapped 
loudly upon it. 

A light appeared from an upper 
window and a woman’s head was thrust 
out. ‘‘What is it?’’ inquired this 
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woman, in a high, shrill tone, which 
those below thought indicative of ner- 
vousness. 

‘‘We’ve got a prisoner here, ma’am,”’ 
replied one of the party at the door. 
“A chap from Nashville that there’s 
a pretty good reward for. Ask your hus- 
band to come down and get him, for we 
want to be quit of him.’’ 

‘John isn’t here right now,’’ said the 
woman at the window, ‘‘and he tells me 
never to open the door at night when 


he’s away. Come back again in the 
morning.” 

‘*‘That’s rather hard on us. Where 
John?” 


‘‘Oh, I don’t know; uptown, maybe— 
I don’t know.”’ 

‘‘Tell us where he is and we’ll go 
hunt him.”’ 

**Oh, you couldn’t find him, I reckon. 
I almost know you couldn’t. Come back 
again in the morning.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Sanderson,’’ said the gentleman 
below, who was spokesman for the party, 
**you ought to know me. This is Wat- 
kins, from up on Marrowbone Creek. I 
voted for your husband the last time he 
run, and I’m going to do the same thing 
the next time I get a chance. You know 
me, don’t you, Mrs. Sanderson?’’ 

“Why, for sure! That isn’t Billy Wat- 
kins that married Betty Hightower, 
is it?’’ 

‘*Just exactly who it is, ma’am.”’ 

“Well, I declare!” 

‘‘Let us in now, please, ma’am. We 
are all dead tired and want to get some 
sleep tonight. Give us the keys and 
we'll lock this fellow up ourselves.” 

‘“*You’re right sure that’s Billy Wat- 
kins that married Betty Hightower?’’ 

‘‘No mistake in the world about it, 
Mrs. Sanderson. I can prove it by all 
these gentlemen here with me.”’ 

“‘This is Billy Watkins, ma’am,’’ as- 
serted several of that gentleman’s com- 
panions. ‘‘It’s him and no mistake.” 


“Well, then, I suppose I’ll have to let 
It’s dead against John’s 


you all in. 























rules, but I reckon I’ll have to do it.” 

The head was withdrawn from the 
upper window and a woman’s light step 
was soon heard on the stairway, accom- 
panied by the jingling of keys. There 
was a fumbling about the lock, an im- 
patient exclamation or two from the in- 
side and the bolt was drawn back and 
the ponderous door swung wide open. 

A dozen strong men swarmed into the 
hall and surrounded the sheriff’s wife. 
“Mrs. Sanderson,’’ explained Mr. Wat- 
kins, politely, ‘‘we don’t wish to alarm 
you. We’re not going to hurt you, 
ma’am; you may rest assured of that. 
We've come for that scoundrel, Cross- 
eyed Jack, though, and have him we 
must and will. So please, ma’am, give 
us up the keys.” 

‘‘Why, gentlemen, replied the sheriff’s 
wife, pleasantly, “John took that fellow 
away with him directly after supper, and 
where he’s gone to goodness only 
knows.’’ 

“I thought you said John was uptown 
somewhere ?”’ 

“Oh, so I did, Mr. Watkins. One 
has to tell little fibs sometimes in this 
business. You gentlemen surely under- 
stand that.”’ 

‘*May we search the house?’’ 

“Oh, certainly. I’ll go around with 
you. We’ve only got two prisoners just 
now; one a white boy charged with 
being crazy; the other a negro for shoot- 
ing craps.” 

Watkins and Mrs. Sanderson went up 
and inspected the two prisoners, who 
were both asleep on one pallet. There 
was another cell or cage in the larger 
room, but it was empty. On the return 
trip Watkins came first down the stair- 
way, while Mrs. Sanderson followed, 
jingling her keys. When they reached 
the lower hall where the others waited, 
they all stood regarding each other in 
silence. 

“This is bad,’ said Watkins, after a 
little, in a disappointed tone. 

“It is, indeed,’’ replied Mrs. Sander- 
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son, sighing as if she had met with a 
misfortune. 

Then the men in the hall stood ’round 
awkwardly a few minutes longer. 

‘*How is Betty Hightower these days?” 
inquired Mrs. Sanderson, politely. 

‘*She’s well enough, I reckon,” an- 
swered Mr. Watkins, gruffly. 

Then the men, one by one, passed out 
at the front door, only two or three say- 
ing ‘‘Good night.’’ When they reached 
the street some indulged in profane lan- 
guage, while others laughed aloud. Mrs. 
Sanderson bolted the door behind them, 
and, going upstairs, resumed her nap 
where she had left off a half-hour before. 

It was broad daylight when the sheriff 
and his night-riding friends reached the 
respectable city of Coopertown, perched 
high on the banks of the swiftly-flowing 
Cumberland. They proceeded directly 
to a strongly constructed building, with 
barred windows, situated not far from 
the water’s edge, and here the three dis- 
mounted. By the cheerful light of day 
it could be easily discerned that the in- 
dividual who had ridden between the 
other two men was decidedly cross-eyed 
and of repulsive visage generally. This 
individual was now turned over to the 
keeper of the strong building and a 
receipt taken for him, as if he had been 
a piece of baggage. This formality dis- 
pensed with, the cross-eyed man was 
locked up in a rather cramped apart- 
ment, while Sanderson and his remain- 
ing companion of the night ride sat down 
with the head of the establishment to a 
hearty breakfast. The party hobnobbed 
here pleasantly for an hour or so, for 
they were all on excellent terms, and 
before they separated Sanderson sold 
a horse to the head of the establishment, 
who never had occasion, that I know of, 
to repent of his bargain. 

John Ankerstrom, alias Cross-eyed 
Jack, languished in prison at Cooper- 
town from day to day, and from week 
to week, and was by all odds, the jailer 
said, the most disagreeable boarder that 
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had ever found lodging within the walls 
of his house. He sulked, grumbled 
about his fare and everything else, and 
when the least provoked uttered guttural 
oaths in fragments of several different 
languages. 

Finally he called for pen and paper 
and wrote a scrawling, whining letter 
back to the home of his childhood, 
saying he was in a desperate predica- 
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ment and needed help. The sheriff 
thought he had summed up the situa- 
tion correctly and promised to mail 
the document for him. This promise 
he speedily complied with, and never 
received from the vicious Johan even 
a “thanks” for his courtesy. As to 
whether the recipients of the ruffian’s 
message treated him with equal indiffer- 
ence, the reader will soon be informed. 


XI 


LAWYER PALAVER GIVES VENT TO RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION, 
AND LAWYER SLOWBOY HOOKS A CLIENT FOR THE FIRM 


‘6 BEATS all the damned doings that 
ever was heard of,’’ cried Lawyer 
Palaver, clapping his clenched fist down 
emphatically upon the table. ‘Why, 
sir, they ran my man round up yonder 
in that infernal hill country as if he had 
been a rabbit —chased him, sir, with 
dogs through a briar thicket and a broom- 
sedge patch; tore his clothes, bloodied 
his legs and sent bullets whizzing around 
his head while he was running. Oh, 
they are great fellows, up in that coun- 
try, I can tell you.”’ 
*‘That’s pretty bad,’”’ said the friend, 
who was taking a convivial glass with 
the lawyer. ‘‘What had your man done?” 
“Done? Why, sir, you’ll be astonished 
to learn he hadn’t done a damned thing 
except to flee from the wrath to come 
when a howling mob was at his heels. 
They’ve got no case at all against my 
man, I tell you. Nocaseatall. Mark 
my prediction, sir, the jury won’t be out 
ten minutes, after they hear the judge’s 
charge, before they bring in a verdict of 
acquittal. No, sir, I’m damned if I 
believe they’ll ever leave the box.’’ 
““How was it the mob got after your 
man so hotly?’’ 
““No wonder you inquire, sir, and I'll 
tell you just exactly how it was. Up in 


the Marrowbone Hills, when a crime is 
committed they rise up and kill three or 
four people, and then take the trouble 
to inquire into the matter. That’s the 
way they do business up in that infernal 
country. Well, sir, you understand, up 
there somebody had murdered an old 
woman in the night. Bad piece of work, 
sir; no doubt about that. Calculated to 
exasperate them, which it did. Well, 
sir, they rose up and seem to have found 
the right man pretty quick. Of course 
they made short work of him, but that 
only whetted their appetites. When a 
tiger gets a taste of blood he’s a bad 
tiger for some time afterward, and when 
a mob gets started up in that hill country 
they’re hell to stop. My man is a for- 
eigner, and don’t catch onto things, you 
see, like our folks. When he found the 
whole country on a rampage he got a 
big scare on him and tried to hide. 
Then it was they got the dogs and set 
out to catch him and kill him. So they 
would have done, but luckily he saw the 
sheriff of the county passing and fled to 
that officer for protection. That’s the 
tale, sir, and a devil of a tale it is, as 
I think you’ll agree with me. The 
sheriff brought the poor fellow down 
here for safe-keeping, and that very 
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night the mob surrounded the jail at 
Ashton, howling for his blood. Oh, 
them fellows were fatally bent on mis- 
chief, I tell you.’’ 

**Your client seems to have had a 
pretty close shave of it.’’ 

“Didn’t he, though? He got off by 
the skin of his teeth, as the saying goes. 
It’s an outrage, sir, the way he was 
treated—an infamous outrage, and some- 
body ought to be made to smoke for it. 
Why, sir, my client’s folks are among 
the very best people up round Chicago. 
The Ankerstroms, I tell you, are highly 
respected there. Thrifty, thrifty, thrifty. 
You haven’t met the old man, have 
you?”’ 

**Never saw him.”’ 

‘*Fine old citizen, fine old citizen. 
Distressed to death over the trouble his 
son has gotten into. Afraid it will in- 
jure the standing of the family. I tell 
him by the time we get through, the shoe 
will be on the other foot. Certain gen- 
tlemen in the Marrowbone Hills will be 
shown up in their true colors, and the 
advertising they’ll get by this affair 
won’t help them much, I can tell you. 
Palaver & Slowboy have been employed 
for the prisoner, and when Palaver & 
Slowboy take hold of a case it doesn’t 
generally suffer for lack of attention; I 
think I can say that much for the firm, 
anyway.’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’ replied the friend, 
wiping his lips after he had absorbed 
the contents of his glass. ‘‘You might 
say a good deal more than that for the 
firm, Colonel, and not stretch the truth.’’ 

‘Possibly so, possibly so,’’ returned 
Palaver, waving his hand in a deprecat- 
ing way. ‘‘As to how that is, of course 
it’s not proper for me to say. The 
world. knows Palaver, and the world 
knows another thing damned well, and 
that is that Palaver never blows his own 
horn. One remark, which I make bold 
to say, sir, will not be gainsaid by any 


person familiar with the facts. What- 


ever may be thought or said of the 


senior member of the firm of Palaver & 
Slowboy, upon the junior member, sir, 
there is no discount. Slowboy, sir, can 
be relied on under any and all circum- 
stances to do his best.’’ 

‘‘That’s saying a good deal for him.”’ 

‘It’s a high compliment upon him, 
sir, and it’s a deserved compliment. 
Wake Slowboy up at the dead hour of 
the night, if you will, with a demand 
for his services, and, damme, if he 
don’t rise up and do his best. He’s a 
deserving young fellow, Slowboy is. 
Faithful, faithful, faithful, Not bril- 
liant, I grant that. Not showy, not a 
man of parts, as—ah— perhaps some 
other persons are; but, damme, if he 
isn’t reliable. It’s the plodding fellows 
that make the world go. Genius is the 
poor moth that flits about the candle, 
you know. Well, you can look at Slow- 
boy and tell he’s no genius. He was 
dull at school, and he’s dull yet, but he 
gets there all the same. Palaver & Slow- 
boy, as I was saying, have this case in 
hand, and the finding of the jury will be 
‘Not guilty,’ as soon as it comes the 
jury’s time to speak. Maybe that will 
be the end of it; maybe no, for I tell 
you in confidence I expect to get heavy 
damages out of the lively gentlemen 
back yonder in the hills, who run human 
beings round in the broom sedge with 
dogs and shoot at ’em for pastime. The 
first thing, though, of course, is to clear 
my man, and that, I tell you, will be as 
easy as winking. They’ve kicked up a 
mighty hullabaloo over this matter, but 
their case when they get into court won't 
stand up long enough to be knocked 
down, mark my prediction.” 

In this overwhelmingly confident way 
did Lawyer Palaver express himself as 
to the final outcome in the case of the 
State of Tennessee versus Johan Anker- 
strom, who now languished in jail, await- 
ing his vindication at the hands of a 
jury. As yet the prosecution had ad- 
vanced no farther than the writ sworn 
out by Templeton shortly after the death 
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of the Widow Bascombe. He had been 
shrewd enough to waive an examination 
before a justice of the peace in the 
county where his crime was committed, 
and would now be held until the next 
term of the circuit court at Ashton, when 
a grand jury of thirteen good and law- 
ful men would determine whether or no 
to present a true bill against him. As 
the assembling of the court was three 
months off, and the state as yet had 
made no effort to muster its witnesses 
against the accused, it seemed a little 
premature for his attorney to predict 
that whenever he faced the issue a 
triumphant acquittal was a foregone con- 
clusion. But Palaver was one of those 
sanguine individuals who always be- 
lieved, and robustly maintained, that 
everything at all affecting his own 
future was going to turn out just pre- 
cisely as he would like to have it turn 
out. He was invariably on the right 
side of a lawsuit, had facts and logic 
at his command in such formidable array 
that they could not be withstood, and 
was dead sure to win—until he lost. 
Then he gave himself up for a brief 
season to righteous indignation; damned 
court, jury, and everybody who was even 
remotely responsible for bringing disas- 
ter upon him, and, after thus venting his 
spleen, flung himself with unabated ardor 
into the next case. 

But if Lawyer Palaver was prone at 
all times and under all circumstances to 
take a roseate view of the future, Lawyer 
Slowboy was by nature rather inclined to 
go to the opposite extreme. This was 
singular, seeing that Palaver was bald- 
headed and spectacled, while Slowboy 
was in what is usually termed the first 
flush of youth, not having yet reached 
his twenty-third year. Nevertheless, 
Slowboy was cautious, disposed to mag- 
nify the obstacles he always saw in front 
of him, and inclined to place altogether 
too modest an estimate upon his own 
abilities. During the progress of a law- 
suit he was nervously apprehensive as to 
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the result, until the conclusion brought 
either success or defeat to his cause. If 
victory perched upon his banner, he 
sung the praises of Palaver, declaring 
that the result was attributable alone to 
the unexampled genius of that gentle- 
man. If the firm encountered defeat, 
Slowboy took all the blame on himself, 
and maintained among his associates that 
if he had only done thus and so, instead 
of this way and that, the final outcome 
in all probability would have been differ- 
ent. 

Slowboy, as the reader needs not to be 
told, was an enthusiastic admirer of his 
chieftain, Palaver. When but a small 
lad he had sat on the hard benches in 
the rear of the court-room and listened 
open-mouthed as eloquence flowed in 
unbroken current from the lips of the 
gifted gentleman. He imagined—Slow- 
boy did—that if he could be brought in 
close communion with so talented a per- 
son, his fortune would be made. His 
mother, fortunately, was kin to somebody 
who was kin to Palaver, and by this 
roundabout means the desirable arrange- 
ment was at last effected. Slowboy went 
into Palaver’s office as a sort of clerk 
and general underling, having the fact 
impressed upon him that if he was faith- 
ful and diligent he might, after a while, 
hope to rise. If ever a youth on this 
earth was faithful and diligent, Slowboy 
was faithful and diligent in the office of 
Lawyer Palaver. It could not be truth- 
fully said of him that he cleaned the 
windows and swept the floor, and pol- 
ished up the handle of the big front 
door, because, as a matter of fact, this 
particular service was not rendered by 
anyone; but certain it is that everything 
else in the way of drudgery that was 
done at all was done by Slowboy. 
Finally, as the planet upon which he 
abode revolved around the sun, the legs 
of the patient underling lengthened and 
he passed from the gosling stage into 
one where his voice more nearly re- 
sembled that of a human being. Then 
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the girls began to call him Mr. Slowboy, 
and he felt proud. A respectable mid- 
dle-aged lady in the community also felt 
proud, for he was the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow. By this time 
he had come to write a neat, clerkly 
hand, being very painstaking in what- 
ever he undertook. He had also, by 
much cudgeling of his brains, gotten 
himself well-grounded in the elementary 
principles of the law. If he didn’t 
understand a proposition laid down in 
a text-book, he went back and tackled 
it again, and wrestled with it till he did 
understand it, and when he once got it 
into his head it was there to stay. As 
for oratory, he used to bemoan in secret 
to his mother the fact that the English 
language wasn’t at his command when 
he needed it, and that his exasperating 
mind wouldn’t work when he wanted it 
to work. The older lawyers patronized 
him, as older lawyers can always be 
relied on to do, and fed him with the 
hope that if he would only keep ever- 
lastingly at it, he might, in time, climb 
to the dizzy height on which they stood. 
Thus encouraged, Slowboy kept plod- 
ding along. After some years of faithful 
service the auspicious morning dawned 
on which the firm of Palaver & Slowboy 
solicited their share of public patronage, 
and then his cup of happiness was full. 
The articles of co-partnership were not 
perhaps as definite as they might have 
been, but they amounted in substance 
to an agreement that Slowboy should do 
all the work and Palaver should take all 
the money, and this understanding-—sub- 
ject to such variation as occasional exig- 
ency demanded — had now existed ami- 
cably between them for some time. 

Some weeks before the conversation 
narrated in the opening of this chapter, it 
happened that Slowboy, sitting in his 
office and endeavoring to extract the 
kernel from a recent decision of the 
Tennessee supreme court, was inter- 
rupted by a modest tap upon his door. 
Bidding the person without to open and 


enter, he saw first a bare grey head ob- 
truded into the apartment, and next the 
diminutive person of an individual evi- 
dently considerably advanced in years, 
but still brisk and alert of movement. 

When the old gentleman had taken 
a seat, and hooked his heels firmly to 
the round of his chair, and propped his 
elbows comfortably upon his knees, he 
inspected the entire apartment critically, 
as if taking a mental inventory of all 
the articles of value which it contained. 
When he had completed his survey he 
turned to Slowboy and addressed him 
with suavity. 

‘*Kernell Perlaffer, vere is he?’’ 

“‘He’s out,’’ replied Slowboy, senten- 
tiously. 

‘‘Ah!’’ said the little old gentleman. 
‘*You are den perhaps de young man?” 

‘I’m his partner,” answered Slowboy, 
with some pride manifested in his tone. 
‘Palaver & Slowboy is the firm.” 

“Ah!” said the little old gentleman, 
bowing again again respectfully to Slow- 
boy. ‘‘Datisso? Datisso? Perlaffer 
& Slowboy. Ah! Dat is so? Dis is 
Mister Slowboy, den?’’ 

Slowboy bowed. 

‘*Mister Slowboy,’’ said the little old 
gentleman, rising and extending his 
hand, ‘‘I haff de pleasure.’’ 

The lawyer accepted the extended 
hand and gave it a not very cordial 
shake. The old gentleman then resumed 
his seat and opened discussion upon the 
business that had brought him thither. 

‘*Mister Slowboy,’’ he began—and the 
lawyer could not help thinking there 
was veiled irony in the emphasis placed 
on the prefix to his name—‘‘I haf a case 
in de courts here, and vish to know vat 
yo sharge for taking mine case for me. 
Pizness is pizness.’’ 

‘‘What is your case?” inquired the 
attorney. 

‘“‘T haff a son, a miserable, onhappy 
son, vat lies down here in de shail. 
S’help me, such a thing never did hap- 
pen to one of de fambly befo’, but it 
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haf happened now. My son lies in de 
shail, and I vould get him out of de 
shail, and I speaks to you as mine frient 
and mine lawyer. Vot you sharge to 
take de case, hey?’’ 

‘‘Ankerstrom is your name,’’ asserted 
Slowboy, who had learned that one of 
the few white persons in the county 
prison was a foreigner named Anker- 
strom, charged with murder. 

“‘VYes, yes, yes. I vill not deny my 
name. ‘Tis a coot name. S’help me, 
de name never vas in throoble befo’. 
Vat you sharge me?’’ 

“‘Your son is accused of the murder 
of an old lady in the county above this?’’ 

‘‘Ah, yes, yes. Mine poor poy. He 
is lacking here.’’ And the old gentle- 
man tapped his forehead with his finger 
significantly two or three times. ‘‘He 
is lacking; the poor poy is lacking. De 
doctor vill tell you so. He is likevise 
innocent as de new-porn pabe. Vat you 
sharge me?”’ 

‘*Five hundred dollars,” said Slow- 
boy, at a venture. 

“Mein Cot!’’ cried the old gentleman, 
rising and dancing about the room as 
if the lawyer’s unexpected reply had 
literally knocked him silly. ‘Ah, mein 
Cot! No, no! I have not de money, 
young shentleman. You mistake me for 
a Fanterpilt, a Shay Cool, a Shon Shacob 
Astor, or peebles of dat kind. Five 
hundred dollars! Ter plessed Moses! 
No, no, no, no! Mine son must hang! 
My poor innocent shild must hang! 
Five hundred dollars! I haff not got 
de money.” The old gentleman here 
sat down again and bowed his head in 
his hands for a while; then he raised it 
and addressed the lawyer respectfully: 

‘*Dere are otter lawyers in dis town?”’ 

‘Plenty of ’em,’”’ answered Slowboy. 

“Coot lawyers, too, I make no doubt?”’ 

“First rate, first rate,’’ answered Slow- 
boy, heartily. ‘‘None better in the 
state.” 

‘*Maype dey vill not pe so hard upon 
me?” 
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‘*Maybe not,’’ answered Slowboy. ‘‘I 
advise you to try one of ’em.’’ 

The old gentleman here sunk his head 
in his hands again in deep despondency; 
then he raised it and once more ad- 
dressed the hardened youth before him: 

“‘Kernell Perlaffer—vot time vill he 
be in?” 

“Can’t say,’’ answered Slowboy. 
**Most any time.” 

“Vell, I must go to de shail to see 
mine poy. By two-thretty t’en I pe pack. 
At dat time I see Kernell Perlaffer. 
Five hundred dollars! No, no! I haff 
not got de money.” 

With these words the old gentleman 
withdrew, and Slowboy sent a runner 
around the town to notify the senior 
member of the firm that there was busi- 
ness awaiting at the office. When Pa- 
laver came in they discussed the ques- 
tion of the fee. 

**You put it too low,”’ said the senior 
member of the firm. ‘‘A thousand dol- 
lars would have been about the figure. 
Murder case; two or three trips to 
supreme court and back; trial in an- 
other county; half-dozen continuances; 
change of venue; damme, if a thou- 
sand dollars is a bit too high!’’ 

‘*He swears he can’t pay five hundred 
dollars.’’ 

“He’sa liar. He belongs, no doubt, 
to a gang of Chicago swindlers, who 
always help each other out in time of 
trouble. I’ve had some dealings with 
these scoundrels, and they pay well. 
Five hundred dollars will do, though, 
Slowboy. Five hundred dollars will 
help keep the pot boiling. Five hun- 
dred you’ve said, and five hundred it 
shall be. What time will the old scoun- 
drel be in?” 

“ Half-past two.” 

“All right; I’ll be here.” 

And at half-past two Colonel Palaver 
was on hand, and the little old gentle- 
man was on hand also, and negotiations 
between them were conducted to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The old gentleman 
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protested that he did not have five hun- 
dred dollars, and could by no possi- 
bility raise five hundred dollars, but the 
colonel was obdurate, and the bargain 
was struck. Upon one point the old 
gentleman was as obstinate as the law- 
yer. He flatly refused to pay the entire 
fee in advance, though when the two 
men came down to business he did not 
deny that he had the money in his trou- 
sers pockets with which to liquidate the 
obligation. He finally paid down, as 
aretainer fee, twenty-five per cent. of 
the sum total, or one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, in legal currency of 
the United States. The remaining three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars was 
then deposited in bank under a written 
agreement between the parties that no 
part of it should be drawn out until the 
conclusion of the case, and then only 
upon a check to be signed by both law- 
yer and client. To this agreement, de- 
posited with the banker, the little old 
gentleman signed his name, ‘‘Olof 
Ankerstrom,’’ in a respectable hand- 
writing that compared well with the 
scrawl of the attorney above it. 

Just here it may not be amiss to put 
in a word or two concerning the Anker- 
strom family of Chicago and elsewhere. 
It was an enterprising family in its way, 
consisting of the little old gentleman and 
some half-dozen sons and daughters, who 
had been accustomed from infancy to 
dodge and hide and look out for them- 
selves about as young foxesdo. Johan 
was regarded as the least promising of 
the flock. He was not so keen-witted as 
the others, and was far more brutal by 
nature than any of the others. The old 
gentleman really expressed the family 
opinion when he tapped his forehead 
and said to Slowboy that Johan was 
lacking. He was lacking just as many 
another human brute is lacking who has 
nothing like a conscience to restrain him 
from the gratification of his basest ani- 
mal impulses. Whatever his vile nature 
prompted him to do, he did, unless fear 
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of immediate apprehension and punish- 
ment deterred him. The other members 
of his family despised him; they held 
their heads considerably above him ; they 
would have been glad at any moment to 
hear of his death, but they always came 
to his rescue when he got in trouble. 

That they did not carry out their oft- 
repeated threats to wash their hands 
of him for good and all, can only be 
explained upon the principle that family 
ties throughout the entire animal king- 
dom are mysteriously strong. 

So it was when Johan Ankerstrom 
found himself behind the bars of the 
Coopertown jail, with a charge laid 
against him that might rid him of his 
worthless life, he sent forth such a squeal 
that it reached the ears of his kinsmen 
beyond the Ohio river, as he intended it 
should. And so it was when the family 
heard that Johan was once more in 
trouble, they called a council and cursed 
him, and damned him, and wished him 
well out of the world, and not only out 
of the world, but in avery hot place 
which is supposed to exist somewhere 
beyond the confines of this earth. 
These preliminaries through, they got 
down to business, raised a substantial 
purse and dispatched the old man south 
to see what could be done in behalf of 
Johan. Journeying southward, the old 
man reached Coopertown, as we know, 
and employed able counsel to represent 
his son in the courts. He also hung 
around the jail here for some time, win- 
ning the sympathy of many by his pious 
aspect and dejected countenance. When 
the time came for him to take his depar- 
ture, he shook hands cordially with all 
the jailer’s family and presented his un- 
fortunate offspring with a copy of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, in one of 
the heavy covers of which he had 
deftly inserted a very slender steel 
saw of excellent temper. This paren- 
tal duty having been discharged, he 
bestowed his blessing upon the house- 
hold and went his way for a season. 


(To be continued) 
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THE STEAM ROAD-MACHINE WAS SUCCESSFULLY 
OPERATED OVER SEVENTY YEARS AGO, AND WAS 


EXPECTED TO PUT THE 


RAILROAD, THEN IN ITS 


INFANCY, OUT OF BUSINESS ENTIRELY, BUT WHAT 


TOOK PLACE WAS JUST 


By John 


REPRESENTATIVE IN 


T is a remarkable fact that inventions 

are often made, drop out of sight, and 
after abandonment are again revived and 
become of practical and general use. 
The bicycle was invented, and after be- 
coming noted as a toy it disappeared. 
Many years later it was improved, re- 
modeled and its use became a fad. Now 
it is acommon means of locomotion and 
a permanent and unnoticed part of our 
daily life. 

Morse’s first electric telegraph was 
wireless, and his experiments in sending 
messages across the Potomac were suc- 
cessfully made, but he improved his in- 
vention by the use of wires and the tele- 
graph line from Washington to Baltimore 
was constructed in its present form. The 
wireless system has been revived, and 
its possibilities stagger the imagination. 

The phonograph at first astonished the 
world as a remarkable, though useless, 
talking machine and then passed into 
disuse. Like the bicycle, its subse- 
quent improvement made it a permanent 
and pleasing addition to our means 
of enjoyment and of practical use as 
well, 

The world has, from the beginning of 
time, longed for a flying machine, and 
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the busy brain of the inventor has always 
throbbed with designs for the develop- 
ment of this means of locomotion. The 
flying machine has been invented, so far 
as mere speed is concerned, in the form 
of the railway, and trains now equal the 
speed of the fastest bird. In 1829, when 
the steam railway was first projected, the 
idea of steam as the coming method of 
travel caught strong hold upon the public 
mind. The steam road car was invented 
as the original automobile, and the ques- 
tion was discussed as to whether the rail- 
way or the steam road-engine was to be 
the coming motor. 

The railway was looked upon as 
chimerical, and the impossibility of a 
train going up hill was regarded as too 
obvious for the scheme to be practicable. 
In 1834 a railway line was projected 
from Havre to Paris. The steam road- 
engine was its rival, but the railway 
proved a success, and for more than sixty 
years the highway motor went into retire- 
ment. In 1834, J. M. W. Turner, the 
great artist, made a tour of the river 
Seine accompanied by Leitch Ritchie, a 
most delightful writer. An illustrated 
‘**Annual’’ was published by them, and 
Ritchie says that “if the book lives a 
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hundred years, and its beautiful engrav- 
ings may preserve it that long, his ac- 
count of the railway and road engine 
(automobile) will be read with a smile 
as well as interest.” 

In these days of motor cars the ac- 
count of Leitch Ritchie, describing the 
engine of seventy-one years ago, is 
worthy of publication and should excite 
the interest of the people who either 
love or hate the horseless carriage of 
the present day. 


Mr. Richie says: 


“The French of today (1834) are expending 
their francs in the construction of a railroad 
from Paris to Havre. This we cannot help 
considering a very useless and foolish enter- 
prise, entered into, like some similar under- 
taking in England, without knowledge or 
consideration. 

Steam-carriages, which will eventually 
become general in all civilized countries, 
do not necessarily require a_ railroad. 
They require precisely such a road as they 
have at present in almost all the great 
thoroughfares of France—a good, solid high- 
way, paved with hard stones. The public- 
spirited enterprise of Sir Charles Dance, 
and those of Colonel Macerone and Mr. 
Squire, have proved this fact to a demonstra- 
tion; and we were ourselves a party in a 
little experimental expedition performed by 
the latter gentlemen, under circumstances 
which deserve to be communicated to the 
public of France and England. 

“Drawn one day out of a hut on Bushey 
Heath, by the appearance of an unusual 
commotion among the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, we saw a steam-coach which had stop- 
ped at the door of the public house. The 
apparition of a vehicle of this kind in such a 
place was unaccountable. A balloon would 
not have surprised us; but the idea of steam 
was associated in our minds only with that 
of rails, flat ground or the level ocean. 
Bushey Heath forms the plateau of a moun- 
tain which is the highest point of terra firma 
in Middlesex; and, although so far inland, 
serves as a landmark for vessels at sea. The 
access to it from London side is by a road 
far steeper and more difficult than the one 
by which we once climbed over the Simplon 
in Italy. 

“While meditating on a phenomenon which 
left our philosophy at fault, we were accost- 
ed by Colonel Macerone, in whom we were 
glad to recognize an old acquaintance; and 
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in reply to our questions, he informed us 
that, although the roads were in peculiarly 
bad state, the journey had been performed 
with perfect ease — adding, that it was his 
intention to proceed to Waterford. Now, if 
the road from Edgeware was steep and 
difficult, the descent from Bushey Heath to 
Edgeware was much worse. - 

A portion of it, more especially, called Clay 
Hill, we knew to be absolutely precipitous, 
and not only so, but of a soft and treacher- 
ous nature, answering to its name. When 
ascending the hill to the Heath, it is requisite 
even for light stage-coaches drawn by four 
horses to employ the service of a fifth horse, 
in order to surmount the difficulty. We told 
our friend that he might, no doubt, go by 
steam to Waterford, but we were quite cer- 
tain he would not return by the same means 
of locomotion. Nevertheless, at his pressing 
instance, we consented to hazard our own 
person in the adventure. 

“We set off, amidst the cheers of the vil- 
lagers, at a pace about equal to that of a gal- 
lop of a stage-coach. The motion was so 
steady that we could have read or taken 
notes with the greatest ease; and the noise, 
so disagreeable to passers-by, was,not at 
all so great to us as that of a common 
vehicle. 

“On arriving at the somewhat sudden com- 
mencement of the descent of Clay Hill, the 
local experience of the attendant (who had 
never been on this road before) led him to 
be guilty of neglect which might have been 
followed by troublesome consequences. 
He did not descend to perform the operation 
which, in another kind of coach, is called 
‘clogging the wheel,’ till it became impossi- 
ble. The impetus already acquired by a 
vehicle of such enormous weight was irresist- 
able; and we went thundering down the steep 
at a rate, it was supposed, of not less than 
thirty miles an hour. 

“Fortunately there was nothing in the way; 
but even if there had been other carriages in 
the road, we were not prepared to say that 
any accident would have occurred. Our im- 
pression, indeed, is quite on the other side. 
Mr. Squire, who acted as steersman, never 
lost his presence of mind for an instant; and 
the huge vehicle — speed only excepted — 
appeared to be docile in his hands as a lady’s 
pony. It may be conceived what amazement 
an apparition of this kind, flashing through 
the village of Bushey, occasioned among the 
inhabitants. The people seemed petrified. 
The front of the carriage, without horses, or 
without apparent means of locomotion — the 
line of black smoke streaming like a flag be- 
hind us — and the calm faces of the colonel 
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and his partner in front, as each continued 
to smoke his cigar, were unaccountable. 

“In the busy and populous town of Water- 
ford the sensation was similar. The men 
gazed in a grave and speechless wonder; the 
women, less reflective, but more generous, 
clapped their hands, and screamed for their 
brothers and husbands to come and see. 
We at length ‘put about,’ at the further end 
of the line of street, in magnificent style; and, 
as we commenced our return, were greeted 
with one long shout from the whole popula- 
tion. 

“Our evil augury, we are happy to say, 
was not verified. We ascended Clay Hill at 
the same rate which is performed every day 
by the stage-coaches with five horses; and if 
the road had been hard, or even covered in 
the soft places with broken granite, our speed 
would have been far greater. There was in- 
deed a momentary stop; but this was caused 
by one of the wheels not being firmly enough 
fixed to the body of the vehicle. We at 
length regained our starting-place in the 
firm persuasion that we had witnessed the 
commencement of a revolution which will 
one day change the whole face of Europe, 
and produce results—moral, social, and poli- 
tical so gigantic as to be beyond the grasp 
of even the imagination. 

“The expense of running these carriages, 
as Colonel Macerone informed us, compared 
with that of the four-horse stages, is as a 
penny to ashilling. The difference will be 
still greater in France, where fuel is cheaper 
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in comparison than corn. In France, too, 
the roads are ready made; while most of 
ours in England would be impassable in 
their present state in a rainy Winter. As for 
rail-roads, they are excellent in a perfectly 
flat country; but down-hill they will be dan. 
gerous in the extreme, and up-hill almost ab- 


solutely useless, except for carriages drawn 


by horses. To understand this, it is only 
necessary to consider for an instant that, 
when the horse is the moving power, he 


. walks between the rails on the road adapted 


to his feet,and only demands that the wheels 
shall glide over the surface so smooth as 
to present no impediment to their pro- 
gress. 

In the case of steam, the moving power re- 
sides in the body of the carriage, and it pro- 
pels only by turning the wheels; which there- 
fore require, in ascending, a firm and uneven 
surface, in order to give them a hold, as it 
were, of the road. 

“If this is a digression, it cannot be consid- 
ered a very irrelevant one in the narrative of 
atraveller. If our book, however, shall last 
a century, (and, unless the plates are de- 
tached, we think it will) the above account 
of our ‘expedition’ will be read with a 
smile. 

At that time,steam-coaches will traverse the 
civilized countries of Europe from end to 
end; steam-ships will circumnavigate the 
globe; and the descendants of Sir Charles 
Dance will come into town from his seat at 
Bushey in a steam-gig.” 


By Alex Derby 


NEW YORK 


A GLEAM of white, two tripping feet, 
A smile, a witching air, 
And a blush-red rose in the dusty street— 
A waif from her wind-tossed hair. 


The dust my breath has blown away, 
My lips its petals part, 

And the rose from her loosened locks astray 
Is throned above my heart. 


Ah, recreant rose, ah, luckless rose, 
Breeze-riven from nook so dear, 

I would you were still in that soft repose— 
And still on my bosom here! 








SOMETHING ABOUT FERNS 


By Eva Ryman-Gaillard 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


_ is, practically, no limit to the 
number of desirable varieties to be found 
in the fern family, and there is, absolutely, 
no limit to the pleasure to be derived from 
experimenting with them, as the more one 
studies them the more interest they 
arouse. 

Among commercial stock the Boston fern 
has become so well known that comment is 
not needed, but with that, as with other 
plants, constant experimenting is producing 
new-forms until now we have several distinct 
ones, ranging from the “Ostrich Plume” with 
its crinkly, plume-like fronds measuring 
three or four feet in length, or the “Stag 
Horn” with its wide fronds flattened and cut 
into so many prongs that one glance at it 
suggests its name, to the “Pigmy” with its 
long and graceful fronds, not more than an 
inch in width. 

Among newer ferns the “Holly” is desir- 
able because the leaves are thick and smooth, 
and shaped more like holly than like an 
ordinary fern, a fact which makes it capable 
of enduring more dust and dryness, as well 
as making it much easier to wash and keep 
clean. Before the leaves get too large for 
use it makes an ideal plant for table decora- 
tion but as it grows larger it becomes rather 
coarse, though never ungraceful. 


The “Climbing Fern” is another of the un- 
common sorts which I have found very satis- 
factory in every way. It is a light, graceful 
fern that will climb a thread as readily as 
smilax, or may be trained in any form by 
a little care. This year I have let it grow 
wild — trailing over the pot in long, swaying 
branches, and it is even more beautiful than 
when trained to grow upward. 

The plant seems slow of growth at first 
but when it gets started it makes a steady 
growth, and is in every way well adapted to 
ordinary window culture in any room of 
moderate temperature. All these commercial 
varieties are desirable, yet anyone who can 
make a trip to the woods, in almost any 
locality in the United States, can find 
native varieties that will make, under 
cultivation, specimens very little if any 
less beautiful. 

As each locality has its special kinds it is 
not necessary to name varieties, but those 
may be found of small habit of growth which 
never grow too large for table decoration; 
large specimens that will make a tropical 
showing grown singly for use in parlor, hall 
or veranda; medium-sized ones there are 
which make effective showing when grown 
in masses in a corner; in banks on a shelf; in 
hanging-baskets, or wound into balls—in fact 
there are ferns suited to every nook and cor- 
ner of the house, or grounds, 


While ferns are beautiful at any time they 
are doubly so in Summer, for the reason that 
they, more than any other plant, suggest 
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coolness, and if we are to enjoy them during 
the coming Summer we should get to the 
woods as early as possible and dig them up 
as soon as the coiled fronds peeping through 
the soil shows us where to find them. 

Take them up with plenty of soil adher- 
ing to the roots; take a supply of soil in 
which to grow them, and take pieces of moss 
and roots of low-growing things with which 
to cover the soil after the ferns are potted 
and in a very short time the results will be 
ample reward for any trouble taken. 

Conditions surrounding them should be as 
nearly as you can make them like those from 
which they were taken, and in securing these 
the question of moisture for the foliage is 
one of the hardest to meet. 


Whenever there is a supply of hot water 
not needed for other purposes I set it among 
the ferns and let them get the benefit of the 
steam. At other times I set them out when 
there is a gentle rain, without wind. Some- 
times they are set out where they can get the 
benefits of a heavy dew, during the evening, 
but my stand-by is a large perfumery 
atomizer. 

By using the atomizer the fine spray can 
be made to reach the under side of the foli- 
age, as well as the upper, and the work can 
be done without muss of any kind. 

Partial shade, moisture for the soil with- 
out making it too wet, and moisture in abun- 
dance for the foliage, plenty of air and free- 
dom from insects are conditions requisite to 
insure success in growing ferns of any variety, 
after they are once established in their new 
homes. 


a 
A DOZEN DELICIOUS SWEET- 
BREAD DISHES 


By Katherine E. Megee 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


| yee sweetbread or, more properly, the 
pancreas of the calf, being a part of the 
digestive viscera, is one of the most easily 
digested of animal foods, and is, for this 
reason, especially adapted to persons in deli- 
cate health. Its flavor, which is exceedingly 
dainty, commends it to the palate of both the 
sick and the well. The thyroid and subling- 
ual glands are also called sweetbreads, but 
are not only smaller than the true sweet- 
breads but greatly inferior in flavor. The 
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pancreas is triangular in shape and, when 
taken from a healthy animal, is fresh pink- 
ish yellow in color. The throat sweetbread 
is oval and grayish yellow. The term, a pair 
of sweetbreads, usually means the heart and 
throat sweetbreads. The singular number 
of the noun is seldom used, even though but 
one sweetbread is in question. Lamb sweet- 
breads also make a very dainty dish. 

Sweetbreads spoil quickly and should 
never be allowed to stand, but dropped at 
once into very cold water to blanch and 
harden. Let stand an hour, changing the 
water as often as it becomes discolored; then 
remove the pipes and membrane, cover with 
boiling water, to which has been added a 
pinch of salt and a little lemon juice, and 
simmer for half an hour. Drain, chill in 
cold water, drain again and dry ina clean 
towel. They are then ready to be finished 
by any recipe preferred. 


BROILED SWEETBREADS: After chilling 
and drying the parboiled sweetbreads, lay 
between two flat pans or boards and place a 
weight on top. When pressed flat, dip each 
in melted butter, place in a broiler and place 
over a bed of live coals. Transfer to a hot 
platter, dress with bits of butter, dust with 
salt and white pepper, garnish with parsley 
and sliced lemon and serve at once. 


SWEETBREAD CHOPS: Prepare the sweet- 
breads according to general directions, then 
chop fine, and for each two cups of the meat 
add one-fourth cup of grated bread crumbs. 
Mix well, season with salt and white pepper 
and bind together with a hot white sauce 
made by blending with one cup sweet milk 
two tablespoons each of butter and flour, 
with salt, pepper and lemon juice to season 
nicely. Stand the mixture aside until cold, 
then form into chops. Dip each chop into 
beaten egg and dredge with bread crumbs. 
Arrange in a frying basket and fry a golden 
brown in deep hot fat. Drain a moment on 
clean brown paper. Then stick a piece of 
macaroni in the small end of each chop to 
simulate the bone. Serve on a napkin with 
a garnish of lemon crescents. 


LARDED SWEETBREADS: Prepare the 
sweetbreads as for broiling. Cut narrow 
strips of salt pork as long as the sweetbreads 
are wide. Thread a larding needle with 
these strips and run several of them at regu- 
lar intervals through the sweetbreads near 
the top surface. Place in a shallow pan and 
stand in a hot oven thirty minutes, basting 
several times with rich stock. When cooked, 
transfer to a hot platter and surround with a 














border of stewed peas from which all liquor 
has been drained. 


SWEETBREADS AU GRATIN: Chop pre- 
pared sweetbreads fine, then stir into a thick 
white sauce seasoned with salt, pepper and 
mushroom catsup. Butter a vamequin and 
line the bottom and sides with grated bread 
crumbs. Pour the sweetbread mixture into 
this, cover with bread crumbs, dot with bits 
of butter and brown in a hot oven. Serve 
without re-dishing. 


SWEETBREAD CROQUETTEsS: Cut prepared 
sweetbreads fine; dust with salt and pepper 
and add four tablespoons of minced mush- 
rooms or oysters, if the latter are seasonable; 
bind together with thick white sauce. When 
cold, form into croquettes of any desired 
shape; dip into beaten egg, then in crumbs 
and fry in deep hot fat. Serve with tomato 
sauce. 


SWEETBREAD WITH EGGs: Cut a large 
— sweetbread into dice. Put one- 

alf cup rich milk over the fire in a granite 
frying-pan. When it boils, add two table- 
spoons butter, four eggs slightly beaten and 
the diced sweetbread. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until of the consistency of thick cus- 
tard and the white of the eggs is scattered 
in flakes through the mixture. Take from 
the fire, season with salt and white pepper, 
and serve on rounds of toast, heaping up 
like little mounds. 


SWEETBREADS IN COCOTTES: Prepare as 
for sweetbreads au gratin, then fill buttered 
cocottes with the mixture, cover with crumbs, 
dot with butter and brown in the oven, 
Serve in the cocottes. Just before sending 
to the table, place a poached egg on top of 
each: 


FRICASSEED SWEETBREADS;: Cut prepared 
sweetbreads into thin siices. Prepare a 
sauce of one teacup rich stock, two table- 
spoons butter, one of flour and seasoning to 
taste. Simmer the slices of sweetbreads in 
this gravy forty-five minutes. Then stir in 
one beaten egg, two tablespoons chopped 
parsley and two of cream. Simmer a few 
minutes longer, then dish and serve at once. 


“ SWEETBREAD AND Nut SALAD: Prepare 
sweetbreads as directed, then with a silver 
knife tear into bits. Blanch and dry one 
dozen almonds and the same number of 
English walnuts. Chop the nuts fine and 
mix with the sweetbreads. Arrange for in- 
dividual service in lettuce cups. Garnish 
with walnut meat and sprigs of cress. 


THE HOME 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


For each little help found suited for use in this 
department, we award one year’s subscription to the 
National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE PAID IN 
FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You can then either 
extend your own term or send the National to a 
friend. If your little help does not appear, it 
is probably because the same idea has been 
offered by someone else before you, Try again. 
We do not want cooking recipes, unless you have 
one for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope if you wish 
us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


CURING MEAT 
By B. H. M. 
Carrollton, Ohio 


Put a thin layer of salt on a table, or boards, and to 
every 500 pounds of pork use the following prepara- 
tion: ten pounds salt, five pounds brown sugar, one- 
half pound ground ginger, one-half pound black pepper 
and two ounces saltpetre. Mix well and as soon as 
the meat is cut up lay on the boards or table (we use a 
table made expressly for that purpose) rub well over 
the flesh side and well in theends. Ifthe pieces are 
not large that one going over will be enough but if 
large, in a week or ten days (according to the weather) 
some bare places will show: you then simply put 
salt on, unless you did not use all your preparation; if 
you did not, then use that, The sides treated this way 
and then smoked will equal, if not surpass, your fancy 
breakfast bacon. Be sure and let the brine drip off. 
When it is smoked or ready to put away, get powdered 
borax and rub all over the meat; some rub the skin 
side but I never found that necessary. Hang up any 
place you wish and Mr. Fly will give it a wide berth. 
We have used this preparation for twenty years, and 
all our neighbors, and I have never heard of a pound 
being lost. Some use molasses instead of sugar and 
use a brush and put the mixture all over the meat, but 
the sugar is just as good and is nicer to handle. 


CARE OF THE HAIR 
By MRS. E. M. C. 
Denver, Colorado 


Everyone can have beautiful hair. “Regardless of 
color?” someone may ask. 

Yes, regardless of everything except care and cleanli- 
ness. 

Instead of washing the hair (which takes off the 
natural oil and causes it to “fly just everywhere” for 
several days, until the oil exudes and is brushed over 
the hair) spread a clean, white cloth, that will not 
lint, over the slightly parted fingers of the left hand 
and with the right one rub your brush thoroughly but 
gently on the cloth. Brush the hair a few minutes and 
again clean the brush by rubbing on the cloth. Hair 
treated in this way ten minutes every evening for two 
or three weeks will be clean, soft and silky. 

Should the scalp be dirty, part the hair in several 
places and brush well each side of the part. This will 
not only cleanse the scalp but cause the blood to cir- 
culate freely, thus stimulating the growth of the hair 
and prevent its falling off. 

Perseverance is the price of satisfactory results. 
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THE CORK IN THE BOTTLE 


By MRS. L. A. HODGES 
Mentor, Ohio 

To remove a cork that has gone through the neck 
into the body of the bottle, make a loop of twine, in- 
sert loop into bottle; turn the bottle until loop has 
encircled the cork; invert the bottle and draw out the 
cork. This manoeuver may have to be repeated sev- 
eral times, but one will soon learn to remove the cork 
quickly. 


WHEN FRYING LIVER 


By MRS. L. T. A. 
Oldham, South Dakota 


ore frying liver, try dipping the slices in hot 
Fh ne rae flavor is more delicate and much improved. 


A CALIFORNIA CLEANSER 


By MRS. N. 
Los Angeles, California 


Get afive or ten-cent package of Indian soap bark 
(also known as Spanish bark) at the druggist’s. For 
a light-weight skirt only slightly soiled a five-cent 

is sufficient. Pouron one to two quarts of 

iling 2 Semper allow to steep for a few minutes. 
Strain the liquor off et tub of water (which 
should #of be hot,only sligh aehty re put the garment 
squeezing with the 


very thick, 


If partially 
in the air, then roll ap ina daue tweet anil ready to 


press. 

By following these directions carefully, you will have 
a garment “as good as new,” with its original freshness 
of color unimpaired. 


TO SEPARATE BEESWAX FROM 
COMB 


By ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Jamestown, Pennsylvania 
To separate beeswax from the comb, tie it up ina 
cloth with a stone in it to keep it at the bottom ofa 
kettle of cold water. Place it over the fire. The wax 
a a 
will remain in the bag. 


PREVENTS RUST IN WATER PAILS 


By C. M. TAFT 
Waterloo, Iowa 
To prevent tin water pails from rusting. Solder 
piece of sheet zinc two inches square in bottom of pail. 
we: galvanic action of the zinc with the tin prevents 
rust. 


— 


WHEN BAKING A PIE 


By E. C. MURPHY 
Elmira, New York 


After a pie is baked and removed from the oven, if it 
is set on a wire tea-tray or anything that will allow the 
air to circulate under the tin, the under crust will be 
light and flaky and not heavy and soggy as it would be 
if set on the table to cool. 
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WHEN FRYING EGGS 


By T. O. C. 
New Lexington, Ohio 
When frying eggs cover the skillet or they will be 
tough; this also saves turning, as when covered they 
—— all over the top and look nicer than when 
turned. 


PREVENTS SCORCHING IN OVEN 


By MRS. C. T. 
Fairfield, Maine 


To prevent scorching in the — place a little salt 
in the oven beneath the baking-tin 


A BUDGET OF HINTS 


By MRS. LaROY HOLLISTER 
Binghampton, New York 

1. The worst ink stains may be removed by soaking 
in cold milk and changing the milk as fast as it be- 
comes colored with ink. 

2. Esta Griffin says, “Put a tack in the end of your 
broom-handle and tie a string toit.” A better way is 
to bore a hole through the handle large enough to slip 
over a nail. 

3. A sure cure for erysipelas is to bathe with tinc- 
ture of lobelia. 

4 Toclean bottles, take some warm suds and put 
in a few shot or tacks, ‘shake well and rinse. 

5- To clean paint brushes, soak in spirits of turpen- 
tine; if you do not have turpentine, take kerosene oil. 

6. To take out iron-rust in clothes do not use oxalic 
acid but cuta lemon in halves and rub on the spot; 
then rub with salt and lay in the sun and it will all 
come out. If it is bad, try several times. 

7. To take grease out of silk, rub with buckwheat 


FIXATIVE 


By W. N. HULL 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Crayon sketches and pictures, black and colored, 
may be fixed so that they will not rub or soil by spray- 


ing them with a solution of white shellac gum in 
alcohol, Spray with a tin atomizer. 


WHEN RENDERING LARD 


By MRS. SMITH 
Yorkshire, New York 


In rendering lard, cut the leaf and trimming of fat 
into small bits, put in a large dripping-pan, heaping it 
up, put pan in im hot oven; the stove does the rest with- 
out smoke or odo 


TEA AND RHEUMATISM 


By N. G. 
Orleans, Nebraska 


Some years ago I was told that tea-drinking caused 
theumatism. One member of our household was 
badly affected with this disease, scarcely being able to 
ane mp Bg sae con, tnd. has not been 

troubled with rheumatism since. 
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TO KEEP AWAKE IN CHURCH 


By EFFIE MARTIN 
Abilene, Kansas 

A minister once told me a good way to vip 
in churh when inclined to be drowsy. The way 
this,— lift one foot a little way from the floor men hold 
it there. It is impossible to go to sleep when your foot 
is poised in the air. This remedy simple is 
very effectual and never falls to keep a person awake. 


PLANTS FOR THE BORDER 
By SARAH D. HOBART 
Fall River, Wisconsin 


The flower garden border for rerennials is a great 
economy of time and strength, as it can rest undisturb- 
ed from year to year if well mulched. Aut not all am- 
ateur gardeners know how many ve! our wild flowers 
flourish luxuriantly there if properly treated. 

I would like to speak of a ego I have found 
wonderfully recptive to changed conditions. All the 
violets are very responsive to care. The Canadian 
white violet as well as the downy yellow one form 
beautiful clumps of foli and blossoms, the wood 
violet spreads beyond bounds, while the prairie 
violet develops larger blossoms and leaves and, for me, 
has blossomed again in the Fall, extending its season 
to late October. 

Ihavea “swamp” corner, occupying the space be- 
tween two large lilac and honeysuckle bushes. The 
ground is drained by the roots of the soft maple trees 
and the wiseacres pro failure when I made the 
ss But, Aas a judicious use of leaves and wood- 

has become a pronounced success. Here, in 
thelr ph. -f bloom bloodroot, hepaticas, anemones, 
spring beauties, wild ginger, dog-tooth man- 
drakes and their brotherhood, among a host of thrifty 
ferns. The plants were taken from the swamps with 
plenty of their native soil, and their subsequent growth 
has been wonderful. 

To succeed with wild flowers one has only to repro- 
duce, so far as possible, their native conditions. The 
American pasque-flower, the prairie’s first Spring blos- 
fom, must have ‘pebbles or bits of rock to which to 
attach its roots. The purple avens, whose handsome 
foliage and crimson bells are among the finest of our 
Spring decorations, requires the same conditions. All 
the trilliums improve under cultivation, and with 
mulching are permanent. Shooting-stars and the wild 
blood-lilies of the Indians — one for the time ex- 

pended in them. By judicious selection the 
pe hin border will be filled with color and ow os 
from the middle of March till the last of October when 
the gentians and asters make their adieus. 

Burbank tells us all to be plant-breeders. Without 
going to that length we can make valuable discoveries 
as well as find rich entertainment by giving our native 
plants a foothold among our exotics. 


CURING (AND PREVENTING) BED- 
SORES 


By MRS. JAMES S. BRADFORD 
Miami, Florida 

If a nurse having the care of a patient bed-ridden for 
a length of time, will bathe the tender skin with brandy 
each day, there will beno danger of bed-sores. But if 
them hae developed, put the white of an egg in a cup, 
and cover with brandy, apply as often as convenient’ 
the brandy stimulates, and the white of egg forms a 
thin skin. In very bad cases a pinch of alum added to 
the egg and brandy is desirable, as it draws out the 
| p> ae and, being astringent, helps to dry up 
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TO CLEAN SOILED PHOTOGRAPHS 
By Mrs. A. B. COATS 
Akron, Ohio 
A photograph which has become soiled by dust, or 
smoke, can = be cleaned. Hold it underneath 
the cold water faucet, and gently wash it with the 
hand or soft brush, as the water flows over it. 


be a rinse in clear cold water, and the picture 
will look almost or quite as good as new. 


SOAP THE NAIL 
By MRS. IDA M. DIXON 
Hancock, Wisconsin 
To keep nails from splitting furniture or delicate 


wood-work push them into a bar of soap before driving 
into the wood. 


SUPERIOR GRATE POLISH 


By MRS. JOSIE C. THORPE 
New Iberia, Louisiana 

store twenty-five cent’s worth of 
black liquid asp! ey ie eens See 
with teenten wal after thoroughly washing and 
cleaning grates, apply with a paint brush. It givesa 
shiny, jet black polish, much superior in every way to 
the old methods, and saves both time and money. 


CLEANING ENAMELED BATH- 
TUBS 


By MRS. ELLA WOODCOCK 
Winchenden, Massachusetts 


Never use Sapolio or any kind of scouring soap to 
clean an enameled bath-tub. It will soon take off the 
enamel if the use is continued long. Use kerosene on 
a cloth or ammonia. 


Get from the 


AS THE BAKER DOES IT 
By MRS. IRENA Y. EDWARDS 
Harris, Colorado 


Wash the top of pies with sweet milk before baking 
— them the rich golden brown that bakery pies 
ve. 


WHEN BAKING POTATOES 
By MRS. F. G. BUXTON 
Deland, Florida 


utting potatoes in the oven to 
result will moze than pa’ 


bake, grease 
for the Mittle 
skins 


SPICED PRUNES 
By L. C. MACK 
Memphis, Tennessee 
prunes add about seven or eight 


_- to saab elietel party 
wi Boe a t. anew 
and delicious flavor that is liked by all. 
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HINTS ON BEE-KEEPING 


By CLARA R. LUDWIG 
Marshall, Missouri 
L 


Tostop astrong colony of bees from robbing a 
neighbor, give it something else todo by rais- 

ing the cover and throwing into it a generous handful 
of sawdust or chaff. The little workers will imme- 
diately get busy with “house-cleaning,” meanwhile for- 
getting all about the coveted store of their neighbors. 


I. 


To strengthen and revive a weak, old colony, add to 
it a second or third swarm from one of your other col- 
onies. Such swarms are usually too s' , anyway, to 
give satisfaction in a hiveto themselves. To double 
them, first hive the small swarmin a super or cap. 
Take the lid off the old hive, which should then be 
covered by a sheet of common screen wire, and place 
the cap with the new swarm on top of this. The 
screen wire serves to keep the two hostile colonies 
apart until all the inner spaces are permeated with a 
common scent, otherwise a furious battle would ensue, 
lasting until one or the other colony was exterminated. 
The screen can be removed in twenty-four hours and 
you will have gained a flourishing colony of bees by 
the simple operation. Two or more new swarms may 
be put together in the same way. 


ARE YOUR DIAMONDS SECURE? 


By H. W. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


An easy way to learn whether your diamonds are 
loose or not, is to hold them close to the ear, with the 
stone downward, and gently tap them with your finger; 
if loose, you will be able to hear them rattle. 


GROWING FUCHSIAS 


By. .G.. i. .&. 
Waverly, Iowa 


The secret of successful fuchsia-growing is water, 
first, last and allthe time. In pleasant weather they 
should be sprinkled at least once a day; twicea day is 
better, and three times will make a big difference in 
the number of blossoms. _ 

After the fuchsias get to blooming do not be afraid 
to cut the blossomsfreely, whole sprays of them, as 
the plant will grow better and flower more freely for 
the pruning. 


BOSTON BAKED BEANS 


By MRS. LAURA S. STEBBINS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Pick over the beans carefully. Put them in an 
earthen dish large enough to give them plenty of room 
to swell. Sprinkle on them a teaspoonful of cooking- 
soda and then pour enough boiling water over them to 
cover them when swollen. Let them stand over night. 
In the morning wash them thoroughly in cold water. 

Put them in the bean-pot, use sugar to taste—about 
four teaspoonfuls to a pint of beans is my rule. Then 
lay the salt pork on top. I like a piece of dry red 
pepper for seasoning. I use a little salt as Ido not 
care to use too much pork. Some object to using pork 
and in that case they can use a lump of nice butter. _ 

Then I fill the pot, not too full of water at first, as it 
is liable to run over, and then put them in the oven and 
bake from twelve to twenty-four hours, putting in 
fresh water as it cooks out. 
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WASHING BLACK STOCKINGS 


By MAX A. R. BRUNNER 
Chicago, Illinois 

Unless washed with great care, black stockings soon 
turn a greenish color. They should be washed with 
soap that is free from soda and rinsed in water to 
which a teaspoonful of vinegar has been added. When 
damp, press them into shape, but do not iron, as the 
heat tends to destroy the color. 


FOR BIRD-LOVERS 


By M. M. D. 
Allston, Massachusetts 


Here is a suggestion for those who have canaries for 
pets. In a little jardiniere about two inches high, 
which may be found in any Japanese store, I planted 
some of the bird seeds; in a short time they had grown 
two or three inches of tender, green shoots. 

Now I put the jardiniere in the corner of my bird 
cage, and he has such a good time, eating off the ten- 
der tops! 

I let him enjoy it for an hour or so and then take it 
away and save it for another day, placing it in the sun 
to encourage the new growth of the little plants. 


USES OF SUET IN COOKING 


By MRS. E. E. FARRAR 
Hillsboro Center, New Hampshire 


Buy nice fresh suet of your butcher. I like to buy 
quite a quantity ata time so as not to have to prepare it 
so often. Cut it into small pieces—as you would leaf 
lard—and soak over night in cold water. This takes 
away the tallowy taste. Turn into a colander and 
drain, then put in a kettle on the stove and let the fat 
try out slowly, stirring quite often to prevent burning, 
When all tried out, strain through a cloth, using scrap- 
squeezers in order to get all the fat from the scraps. 
Set away the suet to cool as you would lard. 

To have success in using suet one must know how 
touseit. My rule for making pie crust is as follows: 

For each pie allow one-quarter cup of sour milk or 
buttermilk — sometimes in very cold weather it is best 
to allow one-third cup. Add soda in proportion of one 
teaspoonful to one pint of sour milk. Also put in salt. 
When the soda is dissolved stir in flour to makea 
rather thick batter, then stir in the same quantity of 
melted suet that you used of sour milk. The suet must 
be warm but not hot and be sure to thoroughly mix it 
in the batter as fast as you pour it in. If not it will 
cool in little lumps so you cannot roll the crusts, and 
you will think you do not like to use suet; but if it is 
mixed well as fast as poured in you will have no 
trouble. When thoroughly mixed add as much more 
flour as is needed to make it stiff enough to roll, 
and proceed as with any pie crust. AfterI roll out 
the top crust I turn on a little melted suet and spread 
it around with a knife, then sprinkle flour over and 
spat it down with my hand—if you use the rolling-pin 
it is apt to get sticky — and just before putting the pie 
in the oven pour cold water over it, which will make 
the crust flaky. 

Try using suet and seeif you do not like it better 
than lard. I ama farmer’s wife and we raise our own 
pork, so have perfectly pure lard, but I like the suet 
so much better that we sell our lard and buy suet, 
which I use in the place of lard for everything. It is 
much more healthful, as well as less expensive, and I 
think just as convenient to use. 





By Frank Putnam 


ONFISCATION ? What else do 

you call the process by which a 
little group of capitalists are grabbing all 
the mines, oil wells, railways, steamer 
lines, forests, factories? The men who 
use their kept editors and their parasite 
press to discredit the advocates of a de- 
center distribution should set a better 
example. If they don’t want “their 
property’’ confiscated, they ought not 
to confiscate the property of other men. 
What they sow their sons will reap — as 
sure as Gud made little apples. 


John Coulter of the New York Com- 
mercial’s financial department, an expert 
and impartial reporter of the higher 
grade, tells, in another part of this num- 
ber of the National, how the Belmont- 
Ryan gang, by actually investing only 
twenty-five millions of their own money, 
and by using the credit of the city for 
the balance, has got control of all New 
York’s street car lines (subway, surface 
and elevated) the whole property being 
capitalized at over half a billion dollars. 
At least a hundred millions of this paper 
capital is ‘‘watered,’”’ and most of the 
remainder represents the value of fran- 
chises boodled through rotten city coun- 


cils. It stands for the value of the privi- 
lege of using the public streets, the prop- 
erty of all the people. For this privilege 
the grabbers have never made and will 
never make any fair return to the real 
owners of the streets. 


The individuals (and the banks and 
insurance companies, too) that may buy 
the stocks and bonds issued by this gang 
of plunderers, will know in advance that 
they are going into a scheme to rob the 
city of New York and its people, and 
they will not, I trust, do any bellyaching 
about ‘‘confiscation’’ when the people 
squeeze out the water and take over the 
roads at their true value,—not including 
franchise values—a few years hence. 
That the people will do this no shrewd 
observer can doubt. The Belmonts and 
the Ryans know it—and will be found 
safely out of the game, with their 
watered stocks turned into good money, 
when the end comes. It is time we 
called these parasitic stockholders 
in schemes for public robbery by their 
right names. They are just as thievish 
and just as truly ‘‘Enemies of the Re- 
public’’ as the big robbers who plan the 
schemes—which could not be put through 











at all if the little parasites did not in- 
vest their money therein. 


Among these folks—hundreds of 
thousands in number—are many who 
howl the loudest about the wickedness 
of the big thieves, themselves all the 
while secretly and gladly profiting by 
the labors of the big thieves whom they 
denounce. We need a new standard of 
morality in investments: Jet no man 
who claims to be an honest man invest 
bis money in any scheme for plundering 
the public— whether in city, county, 
state or nation. There are plenty of 
honest undertakings of a constructive 
character to employ every dollar of idle 
American capital. If you allow your 
money to work at sneak-thievery and 
bribery and boodling, don’t have the 
gall to come out in public and damn the 
sneak-thieves, the bribers and the bood- 
lers. Get your money into decent under- 
takings — undertakings that will make 


new wealth, not merely sneak it away 


from the public. Back clean, ambitious 
young men in legitimate enterprises. 


And we ought to begin this policy 
right at the top; we ought not to spend 
another dollar of American taxes in the 
Philippines — jamming down the necks 
of a lot of mongrels a civilization they 
hate and will discard at the first oppor- 
tunity. Every dollar of Uncle Sam’s 
surplus ought to be _ reinvested in 
developing the resources of United 
States—in irrigation, in replanting mur- 
dered forests, in digging canals. 

Roosevelt has proved he has at least 
a glimmering of this new era, by his 
work for national irrigation; the rest of 
the steps he will learn in due season, 
because he is not a bourbon: he can 
learn. I expect to see him rise from his 
seat in the United States senate, within 
ten years, and demand that the federal 
gevernment buy (at actual value-- no 
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water) and operate, every mile of rail- 
way, telegraph and telephone in the 
United States and their territories. 

There is going to be a new era of 
splendor in the United States senate, by 
the way, an era comparable with the 
most brilliant in the history of that great 
body; an era when men profoundly in- 
flamed with great moral passions will 
give battle to the forces of organized 
money in defence of the general welfare. 
The occasion makes the man—and the 
occasion is rapidly approaching. All 
that Theodore Roosevelt has done in 
the fighting line is preliminary train- 
ing for battles yet to come — in the 
senate chamber—or I am sadly mis- 
taken. 

There are a thousand ways in which 
the nation could invest our tax-money 
that would better our reputation and 
make richer and brighter the lives of 
our children’s children. And I really 
believe—so strong is my faith in ulti- 
mate righteousness—that, as a people, we 
are already recovering from the wild orgy 
of missionary arrogance, military blood- 
thirstiness and money-greed that led us 
whooping and howling patriotically into 
the brash and unbusinesslike Philippine 
fiasco. 


If the United States senate will 
promptly turn down the president’s 
effort to butt into European politics—in 
the Moroccan matter — and will sharply 
remind him that it is our business to at- 
tend strictly to our own affairs, here at 
home, allowing other peoples to attend 
to theirs, much will be forgiven to that 
deeply offending body of alleged states- 
men. The modern, money-trust idea 
that our battleships and our diplomats 
are to act as advance agents for their 
trade is an affront to the peoples 
at whom it is aimed, and an insult 
to the intelligence of the folks at 
home, who are expected to pay the bills 
and to stand for this form of legal 
piracy being carried on in their name. 





